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From Good Words. 
LOVE MAKETH FAIR. 


(‘‘ Fedam amavit, ut Pulchram faceret.”” — Sr. Au- 
GUSTINE.) 


Sue was the fairest of all things on earth 

When first she came from her Creator’s hand; 
But lost the beauty of her primal birth, 

And could no longer in His presence stand; 
Yet He who loveth said He would repair 
Her beauty, and by loving make her fair. 


He left the glory of His Father’s home, 

And sought her in her sinfulness and shame, 
Into His heart of hearts He bid her come, 

And clothed her withthe honour of His Name; 
Contented all her sufferings to share, 
And love her foul, that He might make her fair. 


But lest the splendour of His high degree 
Should startle her, and scare her from His 
side, 
He took her own poor frail humanity 
And wore it as a veil the God to hide : 
That she might let Him all her sorrows bear, 
And love her foul, that He might make her fair. 


And thus He won her heart’s devotion, when 
She saw how low He stooped for her relief, 
Despiséd and rejected among men, 
A man of sorrows, intimate with grief; 
And all to draw her back from her despair, 
Loving her foul, that He might make her fair. 


And having poured His life out for her sake, 
He left her to prepare for her a home, 
But with all precious things that might her 
make 
Fairer against the day when He shall come; 
Fragrant and beautiful, beyond compare, 
Through Him whose love had made her foulness 
fair. 


And daily in His absence she doth live 
In the Great Presence of His life below, 
Fed by the heavenly food which He doth give, 
That she may into oneness with Him grow; 
And all her losses may through Him repair, 
Who loved her foul, that He might make her 
fair. 


And thus she grows beneath that wondrous love, 
As Bether’s lily, or as Sharon’s rose, 

Fed by the beams that woo them from above, 
Each into bloom, and fragrant beauty blows : 

Repaying all His tenderness and care 

Who loved her foul, that He might make her fair. 


And when He comes to claim her as His bride 
She shall not then, as now, ashamed he, 
But clothéd in His beauty, by His side 
She shall sit down through all eternity; 
And tell out to the angels round her there 
His love, which made ‘what once was foul so fair. ; 
Joun MonseELL. 


LOVE MAKETH FAIR, ETC. 


PRO MORTUIS. 


Wuart should a man desire to leave? 
A flawless work; a noble life : 
Some music harmonized from strife, 
Some finished thing, ere the slack hands at eve 
Drop, should be his to leave. 


One gem of song, defying age; 
A hard-won fight; a well-work’d farm; 
A law, no guile can twist to harm; 
Some tale, as our lost Thackeray’s, bright, or 


sage 
As the just Hallam’s page. 


Or, in life’s homeliest, meanest spot, 
To strike the circle of his years 
A perfect curve through joys and tears, 
Leaving a pure name to be known, or not, — 
This is a true man’s lot. 


He dies : he leaves the deed, or name, 
A gift for ever to his land, 
In trust to Friendship’s guardian hand, 
Bound ’gainst all adverse shocks to keep his 
fame, 
Or to the world proclaim. 


But the imperfect thing, or thought, — 
The fervid yeastiness of youth, 
The dubious doubt, the twilight truth, 
The work that for the passing day was wrought, 
The schemes that came to nought, 


The sketch half-way ’twixt verse and prose 
That mocks the finish’d picture true, 
The splinters whence the statue grew, 
The scaffolding ’neath which the palace rose, 
The vague abortive throes 


And crudities of joy or gloom : — 
In kind oblivion let them be ! 
Nor has the dead worse foe than he 
Who rakes these sweepings of the artist’s room, 
And piles them on his tomb. 


Ah, ’tis but little that the best, 
Frail children of a fleeting hour, 
Can leave of perfect fruit or flower ! 
Ah, let all else be graciously supprest 
When man lies down to on ! 


Spectator. 2. F. 


Lavy Durr Gorpon, perhaps the one Eng- 
lishwoman who has ever understood the Egyp- 
tian Fellaheen, the enslaved Arab, that is, has 
| died in Egypt. Her letters are as good as Lady 
| Mary Wortley Montagu’s, and far fuller of 
| human sympathy. Spectator. 




















THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO.* 

Hap the atlas of an old Greek geographer 
approached in any degree to the complete- 
ness and accuracy of a modern scientific at- 
las, we should without doubt have found 
the ‘‘ Islands of the Blessed” placed at a 
very different part of the compass from that 
Far West, to which their local habitation 
was popularly assigned by the ancients. 
Not amidst the waters of the Atlantic, with 
its mighty tides and fierce tempests — 
though sunny Madeira offers its health-giv- 
ing skies, and from over the Mare del Sar- 
gasso come spicy breezes, which deceived 
that grand old sailor, Cristoval Colon, into 
believing that he had wellnigh circumnavi- 
gated the world — but rather in those East- 
ern Seas, where Nature puts man’s lan- 
guage to shame when it tries to describe 
her beauty, where birds vie in brilliancy 
with the ruby and the emerald, where Na- 
ture scatters her choicest treasures with 
lavish prodigality, would they have placed 
their earthly paradise. Somewhere amidst 
those islands of romance and adventure 
they might well have imagined the summit 
of earthly happiness could be attained. 
Any new work on these lovely regions 
would have been acceptable. A_ hearty 
welcome will be willingly accorded to the 
two very remarkable and most interesting 
books which we have placed at the head of 
this article. 

The present accomplished director of the 
Irish Geological Survey, in his valuable ac- 
count of the expedition of H.M.S. * Fly ” ¢ 
—a work we shall often have occasion to 
refer to, as it relates to a large portion of 
the region traversed by Professor Bickmore 
and Mr. Wallace — complains, with a good 
deal of reason, that labours of details 
about reefs and shoals, ‘‘ useful though not 
brilliant, are all that Cook and the illustri- 
ous navigators of old have left for the mod- 
erns to aspire to.” Still we have only to 
look at such a map as that in ‘* Hawks- 


*1. Travels in the East Indian Archipelago. 
Albert 8S. Bickmore, M.A., &c. London, 1868. 

2. The Malay <Archipelayo: the Land of the 
Orang-utan and the Bird of Paradise. A narrative 
of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By A. R. 
Wallace. London, 1869, 

+ Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of H. M. S. 
“Fly.” By J. Beete Jukes. London, 1847. 


By 
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worth’s Voyages” and the one given by 
Professor Bickmore, to see how much our 
knowledge of the Islands of the Pacific 
is corrected and enlarged as compared with 
what the activity of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, however great, could 
supply. But no sooner do we turn our at- 
tention to the natural history of these re- 
gions, than we see what a mighty stride we 
have made of late years towards perfection, 
notwithstanding the many rare treasures 
still waiting the researches of the enterpris- 
ing naturalist. 

One feeling strongly impressed on our 
minds by the perusal of these volumes is 
that, with respect to those islands of loveli- 
ness — ‘‘ gigantic emeralds set in a sea of 
silver’’—the old proverb is startlingly ap- 
plicable, which tells that, *‘all is not gold 
that glitters.” First of all— we mention it 
first, because attention has been so strongly 
drawn to this subject lately — it is a region 
of earthquakes. ‘Through the Malay Archi- 
pelago passes one of the most extensive 
volcanic belts in the world, running in an 
easterly direction from Sumatra to the 
Banda Islands, and then striking suddenly 
northwards to the Philippines, a distance al- 
together of over four thousand miles. The 
breadth of the belt is about fifty miles, but 
the number of active and extinct volcanoes 
can only be reckoned by hundreds, Java 
alone claiming forty-five. The large islands 
of Borneo and New Guinea are fortunate 
enough to lie away from this volcanic belt. 
Fortunate indeed; for Peru itself and 
Ecuador cannot surpass the tales of ruin 
and desolation which have come upon many 
islands in the Pacific. Nowhere else can 
be found craters which at all rival in size 
some of those mentioned by Professor Bick- 
more. In Java, for instance, is that of 
Tenger, ‘‘ with a minor axis of three and a 
half, and a major axis of four and a half 
miles.” Mr. Jukes thinks it fully five miles 
in diameter, and adds that the precipitous 
sides are a thousand to twelve hundred feet 
deep. The floor of the crater is a plain 
of black volcanic sand, pretty firmly com- 
pacted together, and called by the Malays 
the Laut Pasar, or Sandy Sea. ‘ From 
this sandy floor rises four cones, where the 
eruptive force has successively found vent 
for a time, the greatest being evidently the 
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oldest, and the smallest the present active 
Bromo, or Brama, from the Sanskrit Bra- 
ma, the God of fire.* The position and 
relation of this Bromo as compared to the 
surrounding crater, is exactly analogous to 
those which exist between Vesuvius and 
Monte Somma.” 

Mightier still has been the now ruined 
crater of Lontar, the most important of the 
Banda Islands. When perfect, it must have 
been ‘‘at least six miles in diameter, if it 
were circular.” The crater in this case has 
been depressed, the bay so formed being 
eight or nine fathoms deep, and the bottom, 
like that of the Tenger, composed of vol- 
canic sand. It too has its Bromo, the 
present volcano, Gunong Api. Great ele- 
vations have also taken place among the 
Spice Islands, Governor Arriens having 
found a recent coral reef as far as eight 
hundred feet above the sea. 

Sumatra can boast of something equally 
terrific in the great crater of Manindyu. 
The sides of this crater are something over 
two thousand feet high. Professor Bick- 
more gives an account of his descent 
into it: — 


** Down and down we went, until at last I be- 
came quite discouraged, and seriously began to 
think of explaining to my native guide that the 
wisest heads which lived in my land believe that 
the centre of the earth is nothing but a mass of 
molten rock, and to enquire of him whether he 
was sure we should stop short of such an un- 
comfortable place. . The crater. . . 
is not circular, but composed of two circles 
of unequal diameter, which unite on one side. 
° . The width of the larger crater at the 
level of the lake, as given on the best maps I 
have been able to consult, is three geographical 
miles; that of the smaller crater, at the same 
level, two and a quarter miles; and the length 
of the lake, which lies in a northernly and 
southernly direction, and is approximately par- 
allel to the great Barizan chain in which it is 
found, is no less than six geographical miles, 
Even the famous crater of the Tenger Mountains 
becomes of moderate dimensions when compared 
with this.’? — pp. 399-401. 


But these voleanoes have, so far as any 
serious consequences go, long been at rest. 


* Mr. Jukes says “ Bromo is the ceremonial Jap- 
anese word for fire, the ordinary word being ‘ gu- 
ni,’ ” 
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There are others, however, which mean- 
while have not been idle. In 1772, Papan- 
dayang, in Java, ‘‘ threw out such an im- 
mense quantity of scori# and ashes, that 
Dr. Junghuhn thinks a layer, nearly fifty 
feet thick, was spread over an area within a 
radius of seven miles, and yet all this was 
thrown out during a single night. Forty 
native villages were buried beneath it, and 
about three thousand souls are supposed to 
have perished between this single setting 
and rising of the sun.” It is on the flank 
of this volcano that the famous Guevo Upas 
—the Valley of Poison—is situated, in 
which that accomplished liar, Mr. N. P. 
Foersch, a Dutch surgeon at Batavia, de- 
clared the deadly Upas-tree grew — ‘‘ the 
sole individual of its species:” life of all 
kind, in earth, air, and water, to a distance 
of ten or twelve miles from the tree being 
utterly destroyed. The valley, a small bare 
place of a pale grey or yellowish colour, as 
destitute of vegetable as it is of animal life, 
owes its deadly nature to the carbonic and 
sulphurous acid gases which are constantly 
escaping from its crevices. ‘*Here both 
M. Reinwardt and Dr. Junghuln saw a 
great number of dead animals of various 
kinds, as dogs, cats, tigers, rhinoceroses, 
squirrels, and other rodents, many birds, 
and even snakes, who had lost their lives 
in this fatal place... .. The soft parts 
of these animals, as the skin, the muscles, 
and the hair or feathers, were found by both 
observers quite entire, while the bones had 
crumbled and mostly disappeared.” 

In 1815, Mount Tomboro, in Sumbaya, 
gave vent to a series of fearful explosions, 
which at Jokyokarta, in Java, four hundred 
and eighty miles away, were taken for the 
cannon of some invading army, and troops 
marched to the imaginary scene of action. 
For four days the inhabitants of the east- 
ern part of that island never saw the sun, 
the sky being so darkened by the falling 
ashes; and at Surabaya, for several months 
afterwards, it was not so clear as it usually 
is in the south-east monsoon. At Ternate, 
seven hundred and twenty miles off, the 
Resident sent off boats to what he thought 
was a ship firing signals; and the reports 
were even heard at Moko-moko, near Ben- 
coolen, nine hundred and twenty miles 
distant. 
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** So great was the quantity of ashes thrown 
out at this time, that it is estimated that on the 
island of Lombgk, about ninety miles distant, 
forty-four thousand persons perished in the fam- 
ine that followed. Dr. Junghuhn thinks that 
within a circle described by a radius of two hun- 
dred and ten miles, the average depth of the 
ashes was at least two feet; this mountain there- 
fore must have ejected several times its own mass, 
and yet no subsidence has been noticed in the 
adjoining area, and the only change that has 
been observed is that during the eruption Tom- 
boro lost two-thirds of its previous height.’’ — p. 
109, 


In 1822, a very terrible eruption took 
place at Mount Galung-gong, another of 
the Javanese volcanoes, in which twenty 
thousand persons perished, and everything 
within a radius of twenty miles was utterly 
destroyed. 

One peculiar feature of these volcanoes 
is alluded to by Prof. Bickmore, whilst 
speaking of a stream of lava which was 
ejected from Gunong Api in 1820: — 


‘¢ This stream of lava is the more remarkable, 
because it is a characteristic of the volcanoes 
throughout the archipelago that instead of pour- 
ing out molten rock, they only eject hot stones, 
sand, and ashes, and such materials as are 
thrown up where the eruptive force has already 
reached its maximum, and is growing weaker 
and weaker.’’ — p. 238. 


A similar flow is mentioned as having oc- 
curred at Ternate in 1838. 

It seems almost incredible that men 
should voluntarily settle in a region of such 
dangerous neighbours. But this is the case. 
In 1838 a succession of earthquakes at 
Ternate laid every house in ruins, and yet, 
‘* after all this experience, so great was the 
attachment of both foreigners and natives 
to this particular spot that they would not 


select some one less dangerous on the; 


neighbouring shores, but all returned and 
once more began to build their houses for 
another earthquake to lay in the dust, prov- 
ing that the common remark in regard to 
them is literally true they are less afraid of 
fire than the Hollanders are of water.” 


Professor Bickmore himself was more easily | 


satisfied. After staying in that island four. 
days, in which he had felt four earthquakes, | 
and the mountain seemed preparing for an- | 
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other grand eruption, he was glad to change 
his quarters. Houses of course in such a 
place are of even more flimsy construc- 
tion than some of the new streets in our 
own metropolis. The walls of the house 
itself are usually of brick or stone, but 
the sleeping apartment, which is in the rear, 
is made of the dried midribs of large palm 
leaves. The roof is thatched with the 
leaves themselves, and the whole structure 
is therefore so light that no one would be 
seriously injured should it fall on its sleep- 
ing occupants. Such continual torturing 
solicitude changes this place, fitted by its 
fine climate, luxurious vegetation and beau- 
tiful scenery for a paradise, into a perfect 
purgatory. 

When Professor Bickmore first reached 
the scene of his adventures, he had been 
very anxious to witness an earthquake. 
His curiosity was not long ungratified ; but 
one night at Amboyna quite cured him of 
any such fancies for the future. ‘‘ Since 
that dreadful night,” he says, ‘there is 
something in the very sound of the word 
that makes me shudder.” 

Even in earthquakes, however, Mr. Wal- 
lace tells us there may be a spice of the ri- 
diculous. He is speaking of a pretty sharp 
shock he felt at Rurdkan, in Celebes : — 


‘** There was a strange mixture of the terrible 
and the ludicrous in our situation. We might 
at any moment have a much stronger shock, 
which would bring down the house over us, 
or, what I feared more, cause a landslip, and 
send us down into the deep ravine on the very 
edge of which the village is built; yet I could 
not help laughing each time we ran out ata 
slight shock, and then in a few minutes ran in 
again. The sublime and the ridiculous were 
here literally but a step apart. On the one 
| hand, the most terrible and destructive of natu- 
‘ral phenomena was in action around us — the 





|rocks, the mountains, the solid earth, -were 
trembling and convulsed, and we were utterly 
| impotent to guard against the danger that might 
at any moment overwhelm us. On the other 
| hand was the spectacle of a number of men, wo- 
'men, and children running in and out of their 
| houses, on what each time proved a very un- 
necessary alarm, as each shock ceased just as it 
, became strong enough to frightenus, Itseemed 
_Yeally very much like * playing at earthquakes,’ 
| and made many of the people join me in a hear- 
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ty laugh, even while reminding each other that 
it really might be no laughing matter.’’ — vol. 
i. pp. 892, 393. 


But it is no easy matter to effect a land- 
ing upon some of these lovely islands. 
First of all, though, thanks especially to the 
late Rajah Brooke,*— 


** Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit —”’ 


the danger is considerably diminished, there 
are the pirates. ‘* The Malays,” Mr. Jukes 
tells us, ‘‘ are just in that state of quasi- 
civilization in which piracy is most rife. 
Like the Greeks of old, before the time of 
Herodotus, or the Northmen among the 
European nations some hundreds of years 
ago, piracy is considered honourable 
among them rather than otherwise. If a 
Malay chief or a petty rajah ruins himself 
by gambling or dissipation, he immediately 
collects a band of disorderly people, always 
ready to follow him, and issues forth in his 
prahu to better his fortune. It is consid- 
ered a brave action, and one worthy of the 
fame of his.ancestors, to carry an European 
or other large vessel. He has therefore 
often the incitement of both honour and 
profit to induce him to commit what we 
consider a felony.” A few years since some 
of these pirates actually ventured upon 
sending a challenge to the Dutch fleet at 
Batavia, to come and meet them in the 
Strait of Macassar. Five ships started, 
but no pirates appeared. 

Again, the surf upon the coral reefs 
which surrounds nearly all of these islands 
is often so great that the passage cannot be 
attempted without the utmost danger. 
Those of our readers who are familiar with 
Lieut. Byron’s voyage round the world, 
will recollect the feelings with which he 
first saw land after passing the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, and found it impossible to 
get on shore: — 


** The scurvy by this time had made dreadful 
havoc among us, many of my best men being 
now confined to their hammocks: the poor 
wretches who were able to crawl upon the deck 
stood gazing at this little paradise which Nature 
had forbidden them to enter with sensations 
which cannot easily be conceived: they saw 
cocoa-nuts in great abundance, the milk of 
which is perhaps the most powerful antiscorbu- 


* Mr. Wallace writes of him : — “‘ Though by those 
who knew him not he may be sneered at as an en- 
thusiast adventurer, or abused as a hard-hearted 
despot, the universal yey! of every one who 
came in contact with him in his adopted country, 
whether European, Malay or, Dyak, will be that 
Rajah Brooke was a great, a wise, and a good ruler, 
a true and faithful friend, a man to be admired for 
his talents, ope for his honesty and courage, 
and loved for his genuine hospitality, his kindness 
of disposition, and his tenderness of heart.’’ 
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tic in the world: they had reason to suppose 
that there were limes, bananas, and other fruits 
which are generally found between the tropics : 
and to increase their mortificatifn, they saw the 
shells of. many turtle scattered about the shore. 
These -refreshments, indeed, for want of which 
they were languishing to death, were as effectu- 
ally beyond their reach as if there had been half 
the circumference of the world between them; 
yet their being in sight was no inconsiderable 
increase of the distress which they suffered by the 
want of them.’?— Hawkesworth’s Voyages, 
vol. i., pp. 112, 118. Ed. 1785. 


The woodcut at p. 209 of Professor Bick- 
more’s book, of landing through the surf 
on the south coast of Ceram, gives a lively 
idea of this danger; the breakers in this 
instance rising to a height of fifteen feet, 
and falling on the shore with a roar like 
heavy thunder. Dangers from this source 
became very real ina voyage such as the 
first one Mr. Wallace made in a boat of his 
own : — 


** My first crew ran away; two men were lost 
for a month on a desert island; we were ten 
times aground on coral reefs; we lost four an- 
chors; the sails were devoured by rats; the 
small boat was lost astern; we were thirty-eight 
days on the voyage home, which should not have 
taken twelve; we were many times short of food 
and water; we had no compass-lamp, owing to 
there not being a drop of oil at Waigiou when 
we left; and to crown all, during the whole of 
our voyages from Goram by Ceram to Waigiou, 
and from Waigiou to Ternate, occupying in all 
seventy-eight days, or only twelve days short of 
three months (all in what was supposed to be 
the favourable season), we had not one single 
day of fair wind. We were always close braced 
up, always struggling against wind, tide, and 
lee-way, and in a vessel that would scarcely sail 
nearer than eight points from the wind. Every 
seaman will admit that my first voyage in my 
own boat was a most unlucky one.’? — vol. ii., 
p. 384. 


There are times, however, when the 
Pacific really deserves its name. Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher mentions an occasion, in 
which for nearly three weeks not the slight- 
est swell could be observed, ‘the ripples 
on the weather side of reefs not even en- 
dangering the bottom of our light boats.” 
And Professor Bickmore mentions another 
circumstance worth remembering. ‘‘ In all 
the wide area between Java and the line of 
islands east of Timur on the south, and the 
tenth degree of north latitude, none of 
those frightful gales known in the Bay of 
Bengal as cyclones, and in the China Sea 
as ‘‘ typhoons,” have ever been experienced. 
The chief sources of solicitude to the navi- 
gator of the Javaand Banda Seas, are 
the strong currents and many reefs of 
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coral.” Mr. Jukes mentions a case where 
the current was so strong that the ship’s 
real movement was just the reverse of the 
apparent one. ‘It looked exactly as if 
the islands were drifting rapidly past us, 
and as the stern movement of the shi 

through the air caused the sails to be stil 

further bellied out, as if a pretty fair breeze 
was blowing, the aspect of things, as we 
looked from the sails to the land, and the 
apparently still water alongside, was not a 
little bewildering. I could easily believe 
an ignorant and superstitious person would 
have set the whole down to enchantment.” 

Once safely landed, if volcanos are quiet 
there are still dangers enough and disagree- 
ables in store for the adventurous traveller. 
The natives, we are afraid, must be de- 
scribed, on the whole, as a very treacherous 
people. In the island of Ceram no one is 
allowed to marry until he has cut off one 
human head at least. ‘* Heads therefore 
are in great demand, and perhaps our reali- 
zation of this fact made these phrenzied 
savages the more shocking specimens of 
humanity. The head of a child will meet 
the inexorable demands of this bloody law, 
but the head of a woman is preferred, be- 
cause it is supposed she can more easily de- 
fend herself or escape; for the same reason, 
the head of a man is held in higher estima- 
tion, and the head of a white man is a proof 
of the greatest bravery, and therefore the 
most glorious trophy.” The Dyaks of 
Borneo carry this custom still further. 
‘* There only the heads of men are valued, 
and new ones must be obtained to celebrate 
every birth and funeral, as well as mar- 
riage.” ‘ 

Again, we cannot remember without a 
shudder, that so many of these islanders 
are, or were very lately, cannibals. The 
Battas of Sumatra are a notorious instance, 
all the more remarkable, because they have 
become civilized enough to invent an alpha- 
bet of their own. ‘* The Rajah of Sipirok 
assured the governor at Padang that he had 
eaten human flesh between thirty and forty 
times, and that he had never in all his life 
tasted anything that he relished half so well.” 
On the south-coast of the Island of Sumbawa 
again there is a tribe called Rakka ‘* who 
are reported to be the worst kind of canni- 
bals, accustomed not only to devour their 
enemies, but the bodies of their deceased 
relatives.” 

There is, however, one little bit of comfort 
for an Englishman. The flesh of a white 
man is considered so tasteless and insipid as 
to be in very little demand. Still to find 
oneself in a Typee valley, even with so sym- 
pathizing a companion as that perfection of 
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grace and beauty, Fayaway, cannot by any 
means be a pleasurable sensation. 

To sportsmen of the Gordon-Cumming 
type, it is no doubt interesting to know that 
in Sumatra both tigers and elephants are 
exceedingly abundant, but by the ordinary 
traveller at least such game could readily be 
dispensed with. Tigers seem especially 
abundant. Professor Bickmore says that 
‘*these ravenous beasts infest the whole 
region in such numbers, and are so daring, 
that the rajah assures me that during last 
year, five of the people of this little village 
[Tanjong Agong, consisting of only eighteen 
or twenty small houses] were torn to pieces 
by them while working in the sawas, or 
while travelling to the neighbouring kam- 
pongs.” In Singapore Mr. Wallace had 
more than once a narrow escape from fall- 
ing into one of the pits, fifteen or twenty 
feet deep, set for these creatures, who kill 
there on an average a Chinaman a day. 
Neither of our travellers seems to have 
caught sight of a tiger, though Mr. Wal- 
lace says he heard one roar once or twice, 
and ‘‘it was rather nervous work hunting 
for insects among the fallen trunks and old 
sawpits, when one of those savage animals 
might be lurking close by, waiting an op- 
portunity to spring upon us.” Sumatra 
also supplies the rhinoceros (found in 
Malacca as well), and what the natives 
dread almost as much as the tiger, the wild 
buffalo : 


* Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim.’’ 


In the northern part of Celebes Professor 
Bickmore was shown an enormous python. 
Its head had been taken off, but it had 
measured, when alive, fifteen feet at least. 
It was killed whilst trying to swallow a 
favourite dog belonging to one of the na- 
tives. Even larger specimens than this 
have been met with. We may, perhaps, 
question the instance given from this island 
in the ‘*‘ Bombay Gazette” of August 31, 
1799, where the python which killed a 
Malay sailor is described as thirty feet 
long; though there seems to be proof of 
examples very nearly approaching this enor- 
mous size. Even then, however, it would 
be a joke to the monster which many of our 
readers must have seen in a picture by 
Daniell. In this instance the python, 
which had coiled itself round a sailor who 
had fallen asleep in a boat on the Ganges, 
was declared to be sixty-two feet and some 
inches in length. The story which Valerius 
Maximus mentions of the serpent killed by 
the soldiers of Regulus near Utica by the 
assistance of catapults, and measuring 120 
feet in length, must be put in the same 
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class as Denys Montfort’s kraken octopods 
scuttling a three-master. Mindanao appar- 
ently has the unenviable distinction of 
being the head-quarters of these monsters. 
The skin is made by the natives into mocca- 
sins, and is said to be far more durable for 
this purpose than the best kind of leather. 

One night, whilst staying in Amboyna, 
Mr. Wallace heard a rustling in the thatch 
just over his head, but, as it soon stopped, 
he thought nothing more of it, and presently 
fell fast asleep. Next morning, happening 
to look up, he saw a large snake, which had 
evidently occupied the same bedroom all 
night. An alarm was raised, and a Bouru 
man made a strong noose of rattan and 
then poked the serpent with a long pole till 
he dislodged him. He then seized it by 
the tail, and tried, by swinging it round, 
to strike its head against a tree, which, on 
a second attempt, he succeeded in doing, 
and it was then easily killed with a hatchet. 
The serpent in this case was about twelve 
feet long, and very thick. 

From one of these enormous reptiles 
Professor Bickmore had a narrow escape. 
As he was on the point of starting home- 
wards ‘from Singapore, a gentleman just 
returned from Cambodia brought him a 
‘* specimen,” which he was to accept without 
knowing what it was. He was somewhat 
startled to find it a very large python. 
The alcohol-can had been sent on board 
ship, and the box accordingly was put into 
a large boat, placed right side up on the 
main deck, ready to be operated on next 
morning. Morning came, but the box was 
empty; and, after some little search, the 

ython was found under a triangular deck 
in the bottom of the boat. Professor Bick- 
more called for a large knife, and tried, by 
thrusting the blade through a crack and 
wrenching with all his might, to break the 
creature’s backbone. Butthe serpent suc- 
ceeded in pulling the knife out of his hand. 
He then seized a handspike of iron-wood, 
and told the second-mate to raise the deck. 
The rest of the story we must give in the 
author’s own graphic words : — 


** As the deck rose, I beheld him coiled up 
about two feet and a half from my right foot. 
Suffering the acutest agony from the deep wound 
I had already given him, he raised his head 
high out of the midst of his huge coil, his red 
jaws wide open, and his eyes flashing fire like 
live coals. I felt the blood chill in my veins as, 
for an instant, we glanced into each other’s eyes, 
and both instinctively realized that one of us two 
must die on that spot. He darted at my foot, 
hoping to fasten his fangs in my canvas shoe, 
but I was too quick for him, and gave him such 
@ blow over the head and neck that he was glad 
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to coil up again. This gave me time to prepare 
to deal him another blow, and thus for about 
fifteen minutes I continued to strike with ali my 
might; and three or four times his jaws came 
within two or three inches of my canvas shoe. 
I began now to feel my strength failing, and 
that I could not hold out more than a moment 
longer, yet in that moment, fortunately, the 
carpenter got his wits together, and thought of 
his broad-axe, and, bringing it to the side of 
the boat, held up the handle, so that I could 
seize it while the reptile was coiling up from the 
last stunning blow. The next time he darted 
at me I gave him a heavy cut about fifteen inches 
behind his head, severing the body completely 
off, except about an inch on the under side, and 
as he coiled up this part fell over, and he fast- 
ened his teeth into hisown coils. One cut more, 
and I seized a rope, and in an instant I tugged 
him over the boat’s side, across the deck, and 
over the ship’s rail into the sea. The long trail 
of his blood on the deck assured me that I was 
indeed safe; and, drawing a long breath of re- 
lief, I thanked the Giver of all our blessings.’’ 
— pp. 541, 542. 


Among minor discomforts, to speak 
euphemistically, must be reckoned the mos- 
quito, which “ sings the same blood-thirsty 
tune in our ears” in these regions, with 
which he prefaces his drinking bouts else- 
where. Still worse is a species of that de- 
testable little beast, the Acarus, which 
makes lying on the grass here in England 
in the autumn so questionable an enjoy- 
ment. Next come leeches. In crossing 
Sumatra, during which he had followed a 
stream for about a mile, the Professor 
found his stockings red with blood. ‘* Turn- 
ing them down, I found both ankles per- 
fectly fringed with blood-suckers, some of 
which had filled themselves until they 
seemed ready to burst.” On another occa- 
sion his guide took him through a morass, 
where these creatures were to be counted 
by thousands. ‘*They are small, being 
about an inch long, and a tenth of an inch 
in diameter.” Every ten or fifteen minutes 
he had to stop to take off a perfect anklet 
of them. Mr. Wallace found one in Ma- 
lacea that had been having a rich feast close 
beside the jugular vein. Borneo can boast 
of some monsters, where they are to be 
found seven or eight inches long. 

As for roads, there seems little to chose 
between such a one as Mr. Wallace found 
in Bouru—a succession of mud-holes, 
knee-deep, the long grass six feet high 
meeting over the path — and such a one as is 
common apparently in Borneo. It goes up 
one side of a precipice and down the other, 
with occasional flights on a half-rotten bam- 
boo, sometimes with a hand-rail, sometimes 
with none, over a fearful chasm, with a 
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roaring torrent boiling and seething far be- 
low. More ordinary travelling, too, in a 
Malay carriage, has its disagreeables, if 
you are to be driven, as the Professor was, 
at full gallop round a bluff, the road so 
narrow that the outside wheels of the carriage 
were just un its outer edge, the precipice 
there being two hundred feet high. 

After this, it seems hardly worth men- 
tioning such trifles as the thunder-storms 
which visit these regions, sometimes at the 
rate of one a day, though a shower a fort- 
night long, without, apparently, an interval 
of five minutes, as sometimes occurs at 
Amboyna, must have a monotony about it 
that could easily be dispensed with. On the 
whole, our feeling is one of great gratitude 
to the heroes of Natural History, who can 
ride on a cayman like Waterton, make per- 
sonal acquaintance with earthquakes like 
Professor Blackmore, venture among can- 
nibals to supply our cabinets with butter- 
flies like Mr. Wallace, and give us the ex- 
citement of reading their story by a cosy 
fireside, over a cup of tea in an English 
home. We can even sympathize with the 
captain whom Professor Bickmore mentions 
(he was a Cape Cod man), who declared 
that the sand-hills on the outer side of Cape 
Cod were vastly more charming to him than 
the enchanting scenery of Java. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these drawbacks 
—and they are many and serious ones — 
these islands are most lovely and enchant- 
ing. Coral gardens, guava brushwood, 
groves of nutmegs, gorgeous butterflies, 
birds of Paradise; what charms, indeed, 
are here! The first sight of a coral reef 
may be a disappointment, as it was to Mr. 
Jukes, who found it looking ‘‘ simply like a 
half-drowned mass of dirty-brown sand- 
stone, on which a few stunted corals had 
taken root:” but further acquaintance is 
sure to bring with it wonder and satisfac- 
tion. Here is Mr. Jutes’s description of a 
reef he visited : — 


*¢In a small bight of the inner edge of this 
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low, and peach-coloured nullipors clothed those 
masses that were dead, mingled with beautiful 
pearly flasks of eschara and retepora, the latter 
looking like lace-work in ivory. In among the 
branches of the corals, like birds among trees, 
floated many beautiful fish, radiant with metallic 
greens or crimsons, or fantastically banded with 
black and yellow stripes. Patches of clear white 
sand were seen here and there for the floor, with 
dark hollows and recesses beneath over-hanging 
masses and ledges. All these, seen through the 
clear crystal water, the ripple of which gave 
motion and quick play of light and shadow to 
the whole, formed a scene of the rarest beauty, 
and left nothing to be desired by the eye, either 
in elegance of form or brilliancy and harmony 
of colouning.’’ — vol. i., pp. 117, 118. 

**It was a sight to gaze at for hours,’’ says 
Mr. Wallace, speaking of the harbour of Am- 
boyna, ‘‘ and no description can do justice to its 
surpassing beauty and interest.’?—vol. i. p. 
4638. 


Equally enthusiastic is Professor Bick- 
more (p. 123). Nor is he ever weary of 
enlarging on the beauty of the landscapes 
he met with in his travels. The magniti- 
cent scenery of Sumatra, the exquisite 
loveliness of Minahass& — the lotus-land of 
the East, and probably the most beautiful 
spot of the whole world — these, and many 
others, are painted in something at least of 


| their colours in the Professor's book. 


Mr. Jukes gives us a description of a 
scene in Java: — 


*¢ All these features are imposing from their 
size and loftiness, and yet so delicately executed, 
so sharply chiselled or modelled as it were out 
of the earth, as at the same time to affect the 
mind with the solemnity of grandeur and the 
delight of beauty. But when these mountain 
steeps are clothed with endless woods of mag- 
nificent forest trecs having lofty stems and 
widely-branching heads, and every glen is 
crowded with stately palms, drooping and ele- 
gant tree ferns, arching clusters of feathery 
bamboos, delicately-stemmed acacias, and broad- 
leaved plantains and bananas, all rising from 
piles and heaps of plants of lesser growth, ferns 
and creepers and succulent plants with hugo 





reef was a sheltered nook, where the extreme | round-lobed or variously-shaped leaves; and 
slope was well exposed, and where every coral | when among these luxuriant woods, by the side 
was in full life and luxuriance, Smooth round | of these falling waters, wind paths and alleys 
masses of mandrina and astra were con-{ carpeted with short green turf, turning from 
trasted with delicate leaf-like and cup-shaped | dell to dell as if searching for the loveliest spots, 
expansions of explanaria, and with an infinite | with a fresh cool breeze rustling the leaves 
variety of branching madreporse and serintoporm | above, and a deep blue sky shining over all, 
some with mere finger-shaped projections, others | against which, here and there, some tall grassy 
with large branching stems, and others again | peak starts up above the loftiest heights of wood, 
exhibiting an elegant assemblage of interlacing |I do not believe that more exquisite scenery 
twigs, of the most delicate and exquisite work- | ever rose before the imagination, even of a poet 
manship. Their colours were unrivalled — viv- in his youthful dreams. The eye of the gazer 
id greens, contrasting with more sober browns becomes satiated with every form of earthly 
and yellows, mingled with rich shades of purple, | loveliness, and to me at least the valleys among 
from pale pink to deep blue, Bright red, yel-| these mountains of Java have ever since been 
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the very type of beauty, the remembrance of 
which will, I hope, dwell with me as long as I 
exist.’? — vol. ii. pp. 124, 125. 

The want of energy in Eastern nations 
has almost become a proverb. There is, 
however, a perhaps sufficient explanation 
of it in Mr. Jukes’s experience of the 
influence the climate had upon himself. 
He had slight attacks of fever, but in about 
ten days was pronounced convalescent. 

‘* But I no longer felt the same person ; 
languor and lassitude took possession both 
of mind and body, and I seemed to pass at 
ouce into the state of those who have long 
been resident in hot countries, and to have 
acquired all their listlessness and indiffer- 
ence, want of energy, and want of curiosity. 
Neither was this state of mind transient. 
I could not overcome it for two or three 
months after we left Java, and it was not 
till I had enjoyed the fresh sea-breezes of 
Torres Strait for a month or two that I 
again felt myself fit for active exertion, or 
my former love of, and delight in, explora- 
tions, and excursions revived. I now, for 
the first time, knew how to account for and 
excuse what at first seemed to me_ the 
blameable inertness, indolence, and indiffer- 
ence to anything beyond the comfort of the 
passing hour—the want of energy and 
action so almost universally characteristic 
of the resident in hot climates.” 

But there is little inducement to labour 
in lands where idleness is ‘* encouraged 
from their earliest childhood by the unfail- 
ing and unsparing manner in which Nature 
supplies their limited wants.” Half an 
hour of daylight is in some places time 
enough to build a house in; and Mr. Jukes 
tells us that in Java he never met with a 
single beggar, or any one with ragged 
clothing, or of an emaciated or poverty- 
stricken appearance. In Batchian a man’s 
wages are 3d, a day with the privilege of 
finding his own provisions. The very 
abundance of supply, however, is at times 
of questionable benefit. Mr. Wallace told 
the British Association at Cambridge 
in 1862 what he tells us again in his 
book, that in New Guinea the trunk of a 
sago tree twenty feet long and five feet in 
circumference can be with only a few days 
labour converted into food. A good-sized 
tree will produce thirty bundles of raw 
sago, weighing about thirty pounds a bun- 
dle, and when baked yielding about sixty 
cakes of three to the pound. Two of these 
cakes are a meal fora man, or about five 
cakes a day; and as atree produces 1800 
cakes, it gives food for one man about a 
year. As it takes only about ten days to 
prepare a sago tree, a man has the rest 
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of the year entirely at his own dispos- 
al, which he spends usually in sheer idle- 
ness, and consequently has a more miser- 
able hut and a scantier amount of clothing 


‘than his neighbours who have to exert 


themselves more to procure their food. 
Even if he has to buy a sago tree, he can 
obtain one for about 7s. 6d. and as labour 
in Ceram is 5d. a day, the total cost of a 
year’s food for one man is about 12s. 

Professor Bickmore had one very defi- 
nite object in his expedition. In the year 
1705 a very valuable work had been pub- 
lished on the Shells of Amboyna. The au- 
thor was George Everard Rumpf, a native 
of a small town in Hesse Cassel, who, after 
serving for some years in the merchant 
navy of the Dutch East India service, set- 
tled at Amboyna, where he died in 1693, at 
the age of 67. ‘‘It was my desire,” says 
the Professor, ‘‘ not only to obtain the 
same shells that Rumphius figures, but to 
procure them from the same points and 
bays, so that there could be no doubt about 
the identity of my specimens with his draw- 
ings.” 

{t is enough to fill collectors like our- 
selves with envy to hear about the rich 
treasures Professor Bickmore was enabled 
to secure, and enough to make a dealer so 
enterprising as Mr. Damon, of Weymouth, 
to set off at once ona similar expedition. 
**The village of Amet,” he tells us, ‘is 
one of the best places in the whole Moluc- 
cas to gather shells. The platform of coral 
which begirts the island extends out here 
nearly two English miles from high water 
level to where the heavy swell breaks along 
its outer edge; and all this flat area is 
either bare at low tide, or only covered to 
the depth of a few inches by small pools.” 
At one time it is a cone, ‘‘ covered with 
mottled bands of black and salmon colour, 
which once commanded fabulous prices in 
Europe, and is now generally regarded by 
the natives as the most valuable shell ob- 
tained in these seas.” It is not easy to 
identify the species from this description, 
but at the sale of the famous Dennison col- 
lection in 1865, no cones from Malacca (C 
Omaicus, C. Malaccanus, &c.) fetched 
prices approaching in any degree to the 421. 
fetched by the Conus gloria maris from the 
Philippine Islands, of which such a magnifi- 
cent specimen, from the Stainforth collec- 
tion, is represented on the title page of the 
first volume of Reeve’s ‘* Conchologia 
Iconica.” At another time it is a living 
Terebellum, confined again to one particu- 
lar locality. In one place he secures the 
Strombus latissimus, a shell he had long 
been hoping to see; at another, one of the 
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rarest of shells living in all these seas, the 
Rostellaria rectirostris. ‘It is so seldom 
found, that a pair is frequently sold here 
for ten guilders, four Mexican dollars.” 
So successful, indeed, were his researches, 
that after spending only a couple of months 
at Amboyna, he not only collected all the 
shells figured in Rumphius’s ‘* Rariteit- 
Kamer” which he had come to seek, but 
more than twice as many species besides. 
Still that he could in that short time have 
exhausted the mollusca of the Spice Islands 
is incredible. When we remember the 
many years that Mr. Cuming devoted to 
dredging, diving, wading, digging, climb- 
ing, and other methods of obtaining shells 
in the Philippine Islands, and forming the 
rich collection now so happily secured for 
our national museum, we can well imagine 
that abundance of materials have been left 
by Professor Bickmore for future discover- 
ies. In one instance, at least, he is obliged 
to confess to comparative failure. The 
Resident of the Spice Islands shewed him 
in his own cabinet ‘* two magnificent speci- 
mens of that costly wentletrap, the Scalaria 
pretiosa, for which large sums were once 
paid in Europe. It was the only kind of 
shell which 1 saw or heard of during my 
long travels among these islands of which I 
failed to obtain at least one good specimen.” 
It used to be worth forty guineas, but may 
be had now for a few shillings. One Sca- 
laria, however, S. magnifica, fetched 47. at 
the Dennison sale. The excessive prices 
which shells once used to fetch are no long- 
er obtainable now; only three shells in the 
Dennison collection, besides the Conus glo- 
ria maris already mentioned, brought over 
201. A Conus cedo-nulli was sold for 221., 
the Cyprea princeps, 401.; and Cyprea 
guttata, 427. The Carinaria that once 
fetched 1207. may be had for a shilling; 
though the glorious species, C. vitrea, 
still brings its ten guineas. His grand 

rize, however, was a living specimen of 

autilus Pompilius. Rumphius seems to 
have been well acquainted with the animal, 
for though his figure is rude and imperfect 
enough, his description is very fairly accu- 
rate. But in modern times specimens with 
the animal were of extreme rarity. The 
first that was brought to this country was 
captured by Mr. George Bennett in 1829 
off the island of Erromanga, one of the New 
Hebrides group, and is now preserved in 
the museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London. It was this specimen 
from which Professor Owen wrote his me- 
moir, which Johnstone, in his ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to Conchology,” calls ‘‘ one of the best 
and most beautiful monographs in compara- 
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tive anatomy.” A careful reduction of the 
drawing of the animal will be found in the 
admirable ‘* Hand-book of the Mollusca,” 
by the late S. P. Woodward, which ought 
to be compared with the marvellous figure 
given by Denys de Montfort, extremely 
unlike anything in the animal kingdom, 
but bearing a striking resemblance to the 
fire-works Mr. Briggs sees, in one of 
Leech’s inimitable sketches, in a pheasant 
that gets up at his feet. 

Professor Bickmore tells us that Professor 
Owen ‘‘ worked, as he himself described it 
to me, with a dissecting knife in one hand 
and a pencil in the other. So little escaped 
his pen and pencil, that very little informa- 
tion has been added by later dissections.” 
With regard to the obtaining his own speci- 
mens, he says: — 


‘*T was so anxious to secure one of these rare 
animals that I felt that if I should obtain one, 
and a few more common species, I could fecl 
that my long journey had been far from fruitless. 
Only the second day after my arrival, to my in- 
expressible delight, a native brought me one still 
living. Seeing how highly I prized it, he began 
by asking ten guilders (four Mexican dollars) 
for it, but finally concluded to part with it for 
two guilders (less than one Mexican dollar), 
though I should certainly have paid him fifty if 
I could not have obtained it for a less price. It 
had been taken in this way : the natives through- 
out the Archipelago rarely fish with a hook and 
line as we do, but where the water is too deep 
to build a weir, they use instead a bubu, or bar- 
rel of open basket-work of bamboo. Each end 
of this barrel is an inverted cone, with a small 
opening at its apex. Pieces of fish and other 
bait are suspended from within, and the dudu is 
then sunk on the clear patches of sand on a cor- 
al reef, or more commonly out where the water 
is from 20 to 50 fathoms deep. No line is at- 
tached to those on the reefs, but they are taken 
up with a gaff. Those in deep water are buoyed 
by a cord and a long bamboo, to one end of which 
a stick is fastened in a vertical position, and to 
this is attached a piece of palm-leaf for a flag, 
to make it more conspicuous. In this case it 
happened that one of these bubus was washed 
off into deeper water than usual, and the nau- 
tilus chanced to crawl through the opening in one 
of the cones to get at the bait within. If the 
opening had not been much larger than usual it 
could not possibly have got in. It was at once 
placed in a can containing strong arrack, I 
then offered twice as much for a duplicate speci- 
mine and hundreds of natives tried and tried, 
but in vain, to procure another during the five 
months I was in those seas, They are so rare 
even there, that a gentleman who had made 
large collections of shells assured me that I 
ought not to expect to obtain another if I were 
to remain at Amboyna three years. . . . 
The dead shells are so abundant on these islands 
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that they can be purchased in any quantity at from 
four to ten cents apiece.’’— pp. 185, 186. 


Birds will have a fuller notice when we 
come to Mr. Wallace’s book. Meanwhile 
we may mention one species described both 
by Mr. Jukes and Professor Bickmore — 
the Megapodius. This bird is chiefly re- 
markable for the immense mounds it con- 
structs in which to lay its eggs, and which 
are very abundant in the islands about 
Endeavour Strait and round Cape York, as 
well as on the neighbouring mainland. 
They are formed of sticks, dead leaves, 
stones and earth. One measured by Mr. 
Jukes was 150 feet in circumference, the 
slope of the sides 18 to 24 feet high, and 
the perpendicular height 10 or 12 feet. 
This, however, is far beyond the ordinary 
size. The eggs, as large as those of a 
swan, are considered a great delicacy. 
These were no doubt the large nests that 
Captain Cook and Flinders saw, and which 
Professor Hitchcock imagined might be the 
nests of the Dinornis. 

We may here also mention that great 
dainty which holds among Chinese epicures 
the place that turtle-soup does in a civic 
feast in our own metropolis — bird’s-nest 
soup. About 242,000 lbs. of these nests, 
averaging twenty shillings a pound, are im- 
ported into China every year from the In- 
dian Archipelago. The best samples fetch 
as much as 6/. per pound. Mr. Jukes tells 
us that it was at the dinner-table of the 
Sultan of Bankalang, Madura, who makes 
about 4000/. a year by his caves, he first 
tasted this soup, the excellence of which he 
declares to be by no means due to the 
birds’-nests, which are quite an imaginary 
dainty, and only perform the part of isin- 
glass. These nests are made from a sea- 
weed, a species of Gelidium, allied to the 
Chondrus crispus, or Carrageen moss of 
our own shores, and from which a harmless 
sort of blanc mange can be made. The 
labour and danger of collecting them is 
described very graphically in Crawford’s 
** Eastern Archipelago ” : — 

**The nests are obtained in deep and damp 
caves, and are most esteemed if taken before the 
birds have laid their eggs. The coarsest are 
those collected after the young have been fledged. 
The finest nests are the whitest; that is, those 
taken before they are defiled by the young birds. 
They are taken twice a year, and if regularly 
collected and no unusual injury offered to the 
caverns, the produce is very equal, and the har- 
vest very little, if at all, improved by being left 
unmolested for a year or two. Some of the cay- 
erns are extremely difficult of access, and the 
nests can only be collected by persons accus- 





place the caves are only to be approwhed by a 
perpendicular descent of many hundred feet by 
ladders of bamboo and rattan, over a sea rolling 
violently against the rocks. When the mouth 
of the cavern is attained, the perilous office of 
taking the nests must often be performed by 
torchlight, by penetrating into the recesses of 
the rock, where the slightest trip would be in- 
stantly fatal to the adventurers, who see nothing 
below them but the turbulent surf making its 
way into the chasms of the rock.’’ 


It reminds one of the thrilling stories told 
of the bird-catchers of St. Kilda. 

The Mammoth cave of Kentucky is fa- 
mous, amongst other things, for having a 
considerable fauna, either destitute of eves 
altogether, or with the organs of vision in 
so rudimentary a state as to be practically 
useless. Among these are two kinds of 
bats, two of rats (one found at a distance of 7 
miles from the entrance), moles, fishes, spi- 
ders, beetles, crustacea, and several kinds 
of infusoria. In Europe, besides some 
fresh-water shrimps in our own country, we 
have that curious inhabitant of caves in 
Illyria, the Proteus anguinus —a true am- 
phibian, possessing both branchie and 
lungs; and the Russian blind rat (Asphalax 
typhlus), about which the people of the Uk- 
raine have a belief that the hand that has 
suffocated one of these creatures has the 
virtue of curing the king’s evil. All these 
are destiute of anything that can be called 
eves. Darwin’s explanation of this want 
of vision is thus given in his ‘‘ Origin of 
Species ” : — 


**On my view we must suppose that Ameri- 
can animals, having ordinary powers of vision, 
slowly migrated by successive generations: from 
the outer world into the deeper and deeper re- 
cesses of the Kentucky caves, as did European 
animals into the caves of Europe. We have 
some evidence of this gradation of habit; for, as 
Schiédte remarks, animals not far remote from 
ordinary forms prepare the transition from light 
to darkness. Next follow those that are con- 
structed for twilight, and last of all, those des- 
tined for total darkness, By the time that an 
animal has reached, after numberless genera- 
tions, the deepest recesses, disuse will, on this 
view, have more or less perfectly obliterated its 
eyes, and natural selection will often have ef- 
fected other changes, such as an increase in the 
length of the antenng or palpi, as a compensa- 
tion for blindness.’’ — p. 137. 


It is, however, a very remarkable circum- 
stance, that in a large cave near Bua, in 
Sumatra, in a rivulet, the temperature of 
which was 92° Fah., there are found fishes 
in considerable numbers, about 4 inches 
long, which all have ‘‘eyes that were ap- 


tomed from their youth to the office. In one| parently well formed, though this place 
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seemed to us absolutely cut off from day- 
light.” 

Of the vegetable kingdom we have al- 
ready mentioned one very important mem- 
ber, the sago-tree. But the first object that 
would be noticed on most of the islands is 
the tall, graceful, cocoa-nut palm, ‘‘ the 
prince of palms both for beauty and util- 
ity.” Here in England we have no idea of 
what the fruit is like, in perfection. In the 
condition in which it reaches us, the Malays 
would only value it for its oil. One of its 
valuable qualities is thus described by Pro- 
fessor Bickmore : — 


*¢ The cool clear water which the young nuts 
contain is a most refreshing drink in these hot 
climates, fur preferable, according to my taste, 
to the warm, muddy water found in all low 
lands within the tropics. Especially can one 
appreciate it, when, exposed to the burning sun 
on a low coral island, he longs for a single draught 
from the cold sparkling streams among his na- 
tive New England hills. He looks around him 
and realizes that he is surrounded by the salt 
waters of the ocean — then one of his dark at- 
tendants, divining his desire, climbs the smooth 
trunk of a lofty palm, and brings down, appa- 
rently from the sky, a nectar delicious enough 
for the gods,’’ — pp. 83, 84. 


So important is this tree, that the Dutch 
officials are required to find out how many 
there are in their respective districts. In 
1861, there were, in Java and Madura, nearly 
twenty millions of these trees, or more than 
three to every two natives. On good soil 
a tree will produce from eighty to a hun- 
dred nuts, and as it blossoms every five or 
six weeks, fruit can always be found on it 
in every stage of ripeness. The uses to 
which the different parts of the tree are put 
are innumerable. 

Next in importance is the banana-tree, 
different specimens of which differ as much 
one from another as apples do amongst 
ourselves. A good banana must be really 
excellent, filled as it is with delicious juices : 
it melts in the mouth like a delicately-fla- 
voured cream. 

Again, there is the bread-fruit tree, the 
chief sustenance of the inhabitants of the 
Society Islands and other parts of the 
South Sea. Mr. Wallace first met with it 
at Amboyna: — 

** Though it grows in several other parts of 
the Archipelago, it is nowhere abundant, and 
the season for it only lasts a short time. It is 
baked entire in the hot embers, and the inside 
scoopel out with a spoon. I compared it to 
Yorkshire pudding; Charles Allen said it was 
like mashed potatoes and milk. It is generally 
about the size of a melon, a little fibrous towards 
the centre, but everywhere else quite smooth 
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and puddingy, something in consistence between 
yeast-dumplings and batter-pudding. Wesome- 
times made curry or stew of it, or fried it in 
slices; but it is in no way so good as simply 
baked. It may be eaten sweet or savoury. 
With meat and gravy it is a vegetable superior 
to any I know, either in temperate or tropical 
countries. With sugar, milk, butter, or treacle, 
it is a delicious pudding, having a very slight 
and delicate but characteristic flavour, which, 
like that of good bread and potatoes, one never 
gets tired of. The reason why it is compari- 
tively scarce is, that it is a fruit of which the 
seeds are entirely aborted by cultivation, and 
the tree can therefore only be propagated by 
cuttings.’? — vol. i. pp. 476, 477. 


Of the many delicious fruits found in the 
Archipelago, Professor Bickmore thinks 
that the Mangostin ought unquestionably to 
be considered the first. Marsden, too, 
thinks it perhaps the most delicious fruit in 
the world. Though it flourishes in the 
Philippines, into which it has been intro- 
duced, all attempts at domesticating it on 
the continent of India, as well as in the 
West India Islands, have failed entirely. 
There seems to be no more explanation of 
this curious fact than of our great English 
conchologist, Mr. J. G. Jeffreys’, unsuc- 
cessful attempt at introducing the Helix 
Pisana from Tenby to Swansea. 

But the fruit which is preferred by the 
natives of the islands in the Pacific above 
all others is the Durian. Its smell, how- 
ever, is generally enough for Europeans. 
Professor Bickmore says it has an odour of 
putrid animal matter (Rumphius says rot- 
ten onions) so strong that a single fruit is 
enough to infect the air in a large house. 
‘* In the season for this fruit the whole at- 
mosphere in the native villages is filled with 
this detestable odour.” Mr. Jukes suc- 
ceeded in getting over his repugnance at its 
scent, and then really liked the fruit. ‘* Its 
flavour, however, is very peculiar — some- 
thing like rich custard and boiled onions 
mixed together.” Mr. Crawford compares 
it to fresh cream and filberts. Mr. Wallace 
thinks that ‘‘a rich butter-like custard, 
highly flavoured with almonds, gives the 
best general idea of it, but intermingled 
with it come wafts of flavour that call to 
mind cream-cheese, onion sauce, brown 
sherry, and other incongruities. There is 
a rich glutinous smoothness in the pulp 
which nothing else possesses, but whic 
adds to its delicacy. It is neither acid, 
nor sweet, nor juicy, vet one feels the want 
of none of those qualities, for it is perfect 
as it is. It produces no nausea or other 
bad effect, and the more you eat of it the 
less you feel inclined to stop. In fact, to 
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eat Durians is a new sensation worth a voy- 
age to the East to experience.” To his 
mind, the Durian is the king, and the 
orange the queen of fruits. 

With respect to all these delicious fruits 
Mr. Wallace reminds us that they are as 
much cultivated productions as apples and 
peaches with ourselves, and that their wild 
prototypes, when found, are generally eith- 
er tasteless or uneatable, and that there 
are no really wild fruits in the tropics to be 
compared with our blackberries and whortle- 
berries. ‘*'The kanary-nut may be con- 
sidered equal to a hazel-nut, but I have 
met with nothing else superior to our crabs, 
our haws, beech-nuts, wild-plums, and 
acorns: fruits which would be highly es- 
teemed by the natives of these islands, and 
would form an important part of their 
sustenance.” 

Of the products of the Spice Islands, we 
must first of all mention the nutmeg. At 
the time when it is gathered — the bright 
vermilion ‘* mace” surrounding the black 
polished nut within — it is ‘* probably by 
far the most beautiful fruit in the whole 
vegetable kingdom.” It is principally gath- 
ered twice a year, September and June, 
and the trees bear abundantly season after 
season. The April gathering, which some 
writers tell us is the most productive, is 
not mentioned by Professor Bickmore at 
all. An average crop for the last twenty 
years has been about 580,000 Amsterdam 
pounds of nuts, and 137,000 pounds of 
mace. The trees may be estimated, in 
round numbers, at 450,000, of which only 
two-thirds bear. The Dutch, however, it 
appears, are inclined to give up their 
monopoly, as the profits do not cover the 
expenses. ; ; 

Lhe clove, Rumphius believed, could 
only grow in the Moluccas. Besides other 
parts of the Archipelago, however, into 
which it has been introduced, it flourishes 
at present in the West Indies, Guiana, &c. 
In Amboyna it is not expected to bear fruit 
before its twelfth or fifteenth year, and to 
cease yielding when it is seventy-five years 
old. ‘The annual produce of a good tree is 
about four pounds and a half, and the year- 
ly crop on Amboyna, Haruku, Saparua 
and Nusalaut, the only islands where the 
tree is now cultivated, is 350,000 Amster- 
dam pounds. If, however, we believe 
Pigafetta, it used to produce seventeen 
times this quantity in former times. The 
natives never use it as a condiment them- 
selves, 

One more tree must be mentioned, the 
Pinang or Betel-nut Palm, which Dr. Rox- 
burgh calls the most beautiful palm in India, 
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and which is held in high estimation both 
by Malays and Papuans. The nut, which 
resembles a nutmeg, 


‘*is chewed with a green leaf of the siri, Piper 
betel, which is raised only for this purpose, and 
such great quantities of it are consumed in this 
way that large plantations are seen in Java 
solely devoted to its culture. The mode of pre- 
paring this morsel for use is very simple: a 
small quantity of lime as large as a pea is placed 
on a piece of the nut and enclosed in a leaf of 
siri, The roll is taken between the thumb and 
forefinger and rubbed violently against the front 
gums, while the teeth are closed firmly and the 
lips opened widely. It is now chewed for a mo- 
ment, and then held between the teeth and lips 
so as to partly protrude from the mouth. A 
profusion of red brick-coloured saliva now pours 
out of each corner of the mouth while the man 
is exerting himself at his oar or hurrying along 
under a heavy load. When he is rich enough 
to enjoy tobacco, a small piece of that luxury is 
held with the siri between the lips and the teeth. 
The leaf of the tobacco is cut so fine that it exactly 
resembles the *‘ fine cut ’’ of civilized lands, and 
long threads of the fibrous oakum-like substance 
are always seen hanging out of the mouths of the 
natives and completing their disgusting appear- 
ance. This revolting habit prevails not only 
among the men but also among the women, and 
whenever a number come together to gossip, as 
in other countries, a box containing the neces- 
sary articles is always seen near by, and a tall 
urn-shaped spit-box of brass is either in the 
midst of the circle, or passing from one to an- 
other, that each may free her mouth from sur- 
plus saliva. Whenever one native calls on an- 
other, or a stranger is received from abroad, in- 
variably the first article that is offered him is 
the siri-box.’’ — Bickmore, pp. 181, 182. 


Here, then, we take leave of Professor 
Bickmore, sorry to have to say good-bye to 
so pleasant a companion, but with hopes of 
meeting him again when he gives us the 
account of those more continued dangers 
and yet greater hardships which he endured 
in the year he spent in the empire of 
China. 

The interest of Mr. Wallace’s charming 
volumes is somewhat diminished by two 
circumstances, first, that it is now more 
than six years ago since he returned to 
England from the Malay Archipelago, and, 
secondly, that he has himself anticipated 
much of the information he gives us by his 
contributions at various times to the British 
Association, the ‘‘ Annals of Natural His- 
tory,” the ‘* Linnean Transactions,” and 
other scientific journals. It is, however, a 
great advantage to have the resumé of his 
researches in so compact and convenient a 
form. 

Mr. Wallace himself answers the ques- 
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tion that naturally suggests itself to us, 
why he has not given his volume to the 
world before this. When he reached Eng- 
land, in the spring of 1862, he found him- 
self surrounded by a room full of packing- 
cases, which he had sent home from time to 
time. A large proportion of them he had 
not seen for years, and, as he was then in a 
weak state of health, the business of un- 
packing, sorting, and arranging such a mass 
of specimens —— very slowly. But 
there was another point about which he was 
specially engaged, the working out of some 
of the more interesting problems of varia- 
tion and geographical distribution: and 
until this was accomplished he determined 
not to attempt to publish his travels. The 
materials for his study were as follows: — 


810 specimens of Mammalia. 
100 ‘ Reptiles. 

8,050 am” Birds. 

7,500 jo Shells. 
13,100 * Lepidoptera. 
83,200 cn Coleoptera. 
13,400 a Other Insects. 


125,660 specimens of natural history. 


In accordance with the views already 
expressed, Mr. Wallace tells us that his 
object in visiting the Archipelago was not 
simply to make coilections, but to obtain 
evidence of changes that have taken place 
on the earth, without leaving any geological 
record. ‘It is certainly a wonderful and 
unexpected fact, that an accurate knowledge 
of the distribution of birds and insects 
should enable us to map out lands and 
continents which disappeared beneath the 
ocean long before the earliest traditions of 
the human race.” And he considers him- 
self to have been rewarded in this matter 
with great success, so that he is ‘‘ enabled 
to trace out with some probability the past 
changes which one of the most interesting 
parts of the earth has undergone.” 

We find many interesting notices in these 
volumes about the flora of the Archipelago 
in addition to what we have given already. 
One observation of considerable value in 
certain geological speculations is about 
tree ferns. Humboldt, in his ‘* Aspect of 
Nature,” tells us that between the tropics 
the proper zone of these plants is from 
about 3200 to 5330 feet above the level of 
the sea: and that in South America and the 
Mexican highlands they seldom descend 
lower towards the plains than 1280 feet, 
the mean temperature being between 70° 
and 64° Fahr. In Borneo, however, in 
the Aru Islands and on the banks of the 
Amazon, Mr. Wallace found them flour- 
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ishing on the level of the sea, and his con- 
clusion is that in such localities as Java, 
India, Jamaica, and Brazil, where they are 
not so found, the reason is that the culti- 
vation of the plains and lowlands has de- 
stroyed the indigenous vegetation. It was 
on the Aru Islands that Mr. Wallace first 
saw these plants in perfection. ‘* All I had 
hitherto met with were slender species, not 
more than twelve feet high, and they gave 
not the least idea of the supreme beauty 
of trees bearing their elegant heads of 
fronds more than thirty feet in the air, like 
those which were plentifully scattered about: 
this forest. There is nothing in tropical 
vegetation so perfectly beautiful.” 

If there are no cocoa-nuts at hand to 
quench one’s thirst, that kind office may be 
— by that curious plant — our hot- 

ouse specimens of which give so little 
notion of its size and beauty —the Pitcher 
plant. Each pitcher contains about a pint 
of water, which, though full of insects 
and otherwise uninviting, was found very 
palatable. In Borneo they reach their 
highest development. 


‘* Every mountain-top abounds with them, 
running along the ground, or climbiug over 
shrubs and stunted trees, their eleg.nt pitchers 
hanging in every direction. Some of these are 
long and slender, resembling in form tie beau- 
tiful Philippine lace-sponge (Euplecteila) which 
has now become so common: others are broad 
and short. ‘Their colours are green, variously 
tinted and mottled with red or purple. ‘Ihe fin- 
est yet known were obtained on the summit of 
Kini-balou, in North-West Borneo. One of the 
broad sort, Nepenthes rajah, will hold two 
quarts of water in its pitcher. Another, Ne- 
penthes Edwardsiana, has a narrow pitcher, 
twenty inches long; while the plant itself grows 
to a length of twenty feet.’? — vol. i. p. 127. 


The Banyan-tree with its multitude of 
stems, is generally regarded as perhaps the 
most curious production of the vegetable 
world, but a tree figured by Mr. Wallace, 
at p. 130 of his first volume, is more bizarre 
still. It seems to have begun growing in 
mid-air, and to have sent out from tle same 
point wide-spreading branches above, and 
a complicated pyramid of roots descending 
for seventy or eighty feet to the ground 
below, and so spreading on every side that 
one can stand in the very centre with the 
trunk of the tree immediately overhead. 


**T believe,”’ says Mr. Wallace, ‘* that they 
originate as parasites from seeds carried by birds, 
and dropped in the fork of some lofty tree. 
Hence descend aérial roots, clasping antl ulti- 
mately destroying the supporting tree, which is 
in time entirely replaced by the humble plant 
which was at first dependent upor it. Thus we 
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have an actual struggle for life in the vegetable | green foliage and mottled rock. There was infi- 
kingdom, not less fatal to the vanquished than | nite variety in the colour and aspect of the foli- 
the struggles among animals, which we can so| age, there was grandeur in the rocky masses 
much more easily observe and understand. The and in the exuberant luxuriance of the vegeta- 
advantage of quicker access to light and warmth | tion, but there was no brilliancy of colour, none 
and air, which is gained in one way by climbing | of these bright flowers and gorgeous masses of 
plants, is here obtained by a forest tree, which | blossom, so generally considered to be every- 
has the means of starting in life at an elevation where present in the tropics. I have here given 
which others can only attain after many years | an accurate sketch of a luxuriant tropical scene, 
of growth, and then only when the fall of some as noted down on the spot, and its general char- 
other tree has made room for them. Thus it is | acteristics as regards colour have been so often 
that in the warm and moist and equable climate | repeated, both in South America and over many 
of the tropics each available statiun is seized | thousand miles in the Eastern tropics, that I ain 
upon, and becomes the means of developing new | driven to conclude that it represents the general 








forms of life especially adapted to occupy it.’? — 
vol. i. p. 181. 


Now and then there is found in the Archi- 
pelago a flora, with very curious relations 
to that of Europe. On the extinct cone of 
Pangerongo, in Java, for instance, Mr. 
Motley found twenty genera of European 
plants. A fewof the smaller plants (Plant- 
ago major and lanceolata, Sonchus olera- 
ceus, and Artemisia vulgaris), are identical 
with European species. Mr. Darwin, as we 
are reminded, explains this case, as he does 
the analogous ones of the Himalayas, Cen- 
tral India and Abyssinia, and the still more 
striking cases of the higher portions of the 
Alps and the White Mountains of America, 
where the plants are absolutely identical 
with those of Lapland and Labrador, by 
a depression of temperature, during the 
glacial period, which allowed a few north- 
temperate plants to cross the Equator (by 
the most elevated routes), and to reach the 
Antarctic regions, where they are now 
found. Java in those ‘days must be sup- 
posed to have been connected with the 
mainland of Asia, a fact which on other 
considerations appears highly probable. 

But what of the gorgeous flowers from 
these lands of romance and _ beauty? 
Where are they? Mr. Wallace, somewhat 
rudely, dispels our notions about them. 


**The reader who is familiar with tropical 
nature only through the medium of books and 
botanical gardens will picture to himself in such 
& spot many other natural beauties. He will 
think that [ have unaccountably forgotten to 
mention the brilliant flowers, which, in gorgeous 


masses of crimson, gold, or azure, must spangle | 


these verdant precipices, hang over the cascade, 
and adorn the margin of the mountain stream. 
But what is the reality? In vain did I gaze 
over these vast walls of verdure, among the pen- 
dant creepers and brushy shrubs, all around 
the cascade, on the river’s bank, or in the deep 
caverns and gloomy fissures; not one single spot 
of bright colour could be seen, not one single 
tree, or bush, or creeper bore a flower suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to form an object in the 
landscape. In every direction the eye rested on 





aspect of nature in the equutorial (that is, the 
most tropical) parts of the tropical regions. 
How is it, then, that the descriptions of travel- 
lers generally give a very different idea? and 
where, it may be asked, are the glorious flowers 
that we know do exist in the tropics? ‘hese 
questions can be easily answered. The fine 
tropical flowering-plants cultivated in our hot- 
| houses have been culled from the most varied 
| regions, and therefore give a most erroneous 
/idea of their abundance in any one region. 
| Many of them are very rare, others extremely 
, local, while a considerable number inhabit the 
| more arid regions of Africa and india, in which 
tropical vegetation does not exhibit itself in its 
usual luxuriance. Fine and varied foliage, 
rather than gay flowers, is more characteristic 
of those parts where tropical vegetation attains 
its highest development, and in such districts 
each kind of flower seldom lasts in perfection 
more than a few weeks, or sometimes a few 
days. In every locality a lengthened residence 
will show an abundance of magnificent and 
gaily-blossomed plants, but they have to be 
sought for, and are rarely at any one time or 
place so abundant as to form a perceptible fes 
ture in the landscape. But it has been the cus- 
tom of travellers to describe and group together 
all the fine plants they have met with during a 
long journey, and thus produce the effect of a 
gay and flower-paiuted landscape. They have 
rarely studied and described individual scenes 
where vegetation was most luxuriant and beau- 
tiful, and fairly stated what effect was produced 
in them by flowers. I have done so frequently, 
and the result of these examinations has con- 
vinced me that the bright colours of flowers 
have a much greater influence on the general 
_ aspect of nature in temperate than in the tropi- 
| cal climates. During twelve years spent amid 
| the grandest tropical vegetation, I have seen 
nothing comparable to the effect produced on 
our landscapes by gorse, broom, heather, wad 
| hyacinths, hawthorns, purple orchises, and but- 
| tercups ’? — vol. i. pp. 371-3. 

! 











In entomology, to which Mr. Wallace ap- 
— to have given especial attention, we 
| have so much varied and interesting infor- 
| mation that we can make only a few sclec- 
tions. The abundance of insects in partic- 


| ular localities may be seen from Mr. Wal- 
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lace’s success in Kaida. He says it was a 
glorious spot, and one that will always live 
in his memory as exhibiting the insect life 
of the tropics in unexampled luxuriance. 
On October 15, 1858, he took there thirty- 
three species of beetles; on the 16th, 
seventy; on the 17th, forty-seven; on the 
18th, forty; and on the 19th, fifty-six: in 
all, about 100 species, of which forty were 
new. Equally productive was Dorey in 
New Guinea. One day he brought home 
no less than ninety-five distinct kinds of 
beetles, a larger number than he has ever 
obtained in one day before or since : — 

**Tt was # fine hot day, and I devoted it to a 
search among dead leaves, beating foliage, and 
hunting under rotten bark, in all the best sta- 
tions [ had discovered during my walks. I was 
out from ten in the morning till three in the af- 
ternoon, and it took me six hours’ work at home 
to pin and set out all the specimens, and to sep- 
arate the species. Although I had already been 
working this spot daily for two months and a 
half, and had obtained over 800 species of Cole- 
optera, this day’s work added 32 new ones. 
Even on the last day I went out, I obtained 16 
new species: so that, although I collected over 
a thousand distinct sorts of beetles in a space 
not much exceeding a square mile during the 
three months of my residence at Dorey, I can- 
not believe that this represents one-half the spe- 
cies really inhabiting the same spot, or a fourth 
of what might be obtained in an area extending 
twenty miles in each direction.’’ — vol. ii. pp. 
826, 317. 

The finest collection of moths Mr. Wal- 
lace made was on a mountain, densely 
clothed with forest, near Sarawak. As 
soon as it got dark he placed his lamp 
against the wall, and with pins, insect-for- 
ceps, net and collecting-boxes, waited for 
his sport. Sometimes during the whole 
evening only one solitary moth would come, 
while on other nights they came in literally 
by thousands, keeping him hard at work 
catching and pinning till past midnight. 
These good nights, however, were few. 
During the four weeks he was there, from 
December 13, 1855, to January 18, 1856, 
though he obtained 1386 specimens, he had 
only four really good nights, the best being 
January 11, when he captured no less than 
260, the night being very dark, and raining 
heavily. The last day of December, when 
the night was much of the same character, 
produced 200 specimens, belonging to 130 
species. His success he attributes partly 
to his being in a cottage with a low-boarded 
and whitewashed verandah, so that the 
moths, when once inside, could not conceal 
themselves as in a dark, palm-thatched 
house, with a lofty roof; in close recesses 
every moth was lost the instant it entered. 
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Nowhere inthe Archipelago do butter- 
flies occur in the number they do in the 
forests of South America, though the west- 
ern islands (Java, Borneo, &c.) are much 
more productive than the eastern. One 
glorious specimen was brought to Mr. Wal- 
lace by a Japanese boy who had caught it 
in his fingers as it was sitting with wings 
erect, sucking up the liquid from a muddy 
spot by the road-side. te proved to be the 
rare and curious Charaxes Kadenii, remark- 
able for having on each hind wing two 
curved tails, like a pair of callipers. It 
was the only specimen Mr. Wallace ever 
saw, and is still the only representative of 
its kind in English collections. ‘ In Sumatra 
he procured the splendid Papilio memnon, 
of a deep black colour, dotted over with 
lines and groups of scales of a clear ashy 
blue, and with wings five inches in expanse. 
In Amboyna he met with the shining blue 
Papilio Ulysses, ‘‘ one of the most tropical- 
looking insects the naturalist can gaze 
upon;” but it was very difficult to obtain 
specimens in fine condition. Some of the 
finest butterflies in the world are found in 
the rocky forests of Celebes. At one place 
Mr. Wallace visited, 


** When the sun shone hottest about noon, 
the moist beach of the pool presented a beautiful 
sight, being dotted with groups of gay butter- 
flies — orange, yellow, white, blue and green — 
which, on being disturbed, rose into the air by 
hundreds, forming clouds of varigated colours.”’ 
vol. i. p. 370. 


Amongst them were the magnificent Pa- 
pilio androcles, one of the largest and rarest 
known swallow-tails; and another of the 
same group, the Papilio blumei, one of the 
most gorgeous of butterflies: it is a green 
and gold, with azure-blue spoon-shaped 
tails. But ‘‘the largest, the most perfect, 
and the most beautiful of butterflies” are 
the Ornithoptere. Three species of this 
gorgeous group, whose wings have an ex- 
panse of from seven to nine inches, are 
fonnd inthe Moluccas. Indeed, ‘‘ there is 
perhaps no island in the world so small as 
Amboyna, where so many grand insects are 
to be found.” In the Aru Islands Mr. 
Wallace captured O. poseidon, and gazed 
as he took it out of his net in admiration at 
the velvet black and brilliant green of its 
wings, its golden body and crimson breast. 
The village of Dobbo, he tells us, held that 
evening at least one contented man. An- 
other grand capture of a variety, O. remus, 
was made in Celebes. The groundwork of 
this superb insect is a rich shining bronzy 
black, the lower wings delicately grained 
with white, and bordered by a row of large 
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spots of the most brilliant satiny yellow. 

he body is marked with shaded spots of 
white, yellow, and fiery orange, while the 
head and thorax are intense black. On the 
under side the lower wings are satiny white, 
with the marginal spots half black and half 
yellow. At Batchian he met with another 
species, O. Croesus, one of the most gor- 
eously-coloured butterflies in the world. 

he wings are velvety black and fiery or- 
ange, the latter colour replacing the green 
of the allied species. 


*¢ The beauty and brilliancy of this insect are 
indescribable, and none but a naturalist can un- 
derstand the intense excitement I experienced 
when I at length captured it. On taking it out 
of my net and opening the glorious wings, my 
heart began to beat violently, the blood rushed 
to my head, and I felt much more like fainting 
than [ have done when in apprehension of im- 
mediate death. I had a headache the rest of 
the day, so great was the excitement produced 
by what will appear to most people a very in- 
adequate cause.’’ — vol. ii, p. 51. 


Few, however, of these gorgeous crea- 
tures will compare with the Bornean spe- 
cies, O. Brookeana. It is a deep velvety 
black, with a curved band of spots of a 
brilliant metallic-green colour extending 
across the wings from tip to tip, each spot 
being shaped exactly like a small triangular 
feather, and having very much the effect of 
a row of the wing coverts of the Mexican 
trogon laid upon black velvet. The only 
other marks are a broad neck-collar of 
vivid crimson, and a few delicate white 
touches on the outer margin of the hind 
wings. Though several specimens have 
now reached England, they are all males, 
the female as yet being altogether un- 
known. 

Grand, however, as this noble creature 
is, even it, to our mind, bears no comparison 
with that flashing, dazzling beauty from 
Santa Fe da Bogota, the Morpho cypris. 

In Borneo Mr. Wallace met with a very 
curious reptile, a species of tree frog. The 
toes of this creature are very long, and 
webbed to their very extremity, offering, 
when expanded, a surface much larger than 
tae body; the webs apparently serving the 
same purpose as the ‘‘ wings” of Draco 
volans, that of imperfect flight. ‘* This is, 
I believe, the first instance known of a ‘ fly- 
ing frog ;’ and it is very interesting to Dar- 
winians, as showing that the variability of 
the toes, which have been already modified 
for purposes of swimming and adhesive 
climbing, have been taken advantage of to 
enable an allied species to pass through the 
air like the flying lizard.” Another crea- 


ture possessing similar powers, the limbs 
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being connécted with a bat-like membrane, 
is the flying lemur. Mr. Wallace saw one 
in Sumatra glide through the air from a tree 
to another which was seventy yards distant, 
the amount of descent being not more than 
thirty-five or forty feet, or less than one in 
five. 

Birds occupy a considerable portion of 
Mr. Wallace’s book. The Molucca islands 
alone supply no less than 265 species, 192 
of them being land birds. ur author 
seems to have been, on the whole, wonder- 
fully fortunate in his shooting; and he is 
never weary of enlarging on the great 
beauty of many of his specimens. There 
is, for instance, the gorgeous little minivet 
fly-catcher, which looks like a flame of fire 
as it flutters among the branches; the 
beautiful little violet and orange kingfisher, 
and the pretty Australian bee-eater, ‘‘ one 
of the most graceful and interesting objects 
a naturalist can see for the first time.” 
Handsome woodpeckers and gay kingfish- 
ers, green and brown cuckoos with velvety- 
red faces and green beaks, red-breasted 
doves, and metallic honeysuckers, were 
brought in day after day, and kept Mr. 
Wallace in a continual state of pleasurable 
excitement. One strange bird he obtained 
in Sumatra — a large hornbill, of which he 
secured both the male and female, together 
with a young one. This, he says, was a 
most curious object, as large as a pigeon, 
but without a particle of plumage on any 
part of it. It was exceedingly plump and 
soft, and with a semi-transparent skin, so 
that it looked more like a bag of jelly, with 
head and feet stuck on, than like a real 
bird. The male has a most extraordinary 
habit of plastering up the female with her 
egg, and feeding her during the whole time 
of incubation, and till the young one is 
fledged. ‘‘ This is common to several of 
the large hornbills, and is one of those 
strange facts in natural history which are 
‘ stranger than fiction.’ ” 

But the group of birds about which our 
interest is most deeply excited is that of the 
birds of paradise. Strange stories used to 
be told and believed of them in olden times. 
They were said to have no feet, and conse- 
quently to pass their life in sailing through 
the air, their eggs being hatched in a natu- 
ral cavity in the back of the male. They 
fed on dew and vapour, and their only rest 
was suspending themselves to trees by the 
two elongated feathers which are so conspic- 
uous in many of the species. Their plumes 
were thought to give to those that wore 
them a charmed life, so that they could 
venture even where the battle raged most 
fiercely and fear no evil. Further knowl- 
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edge has of course dispelled these imagina- 
tions. Their having no legs was simply 
owing to the natives of New Guinea always 
cutting them off whilst preparing the skins ; 
and the other stories about them are found 
equally apocryphal. Mr. Wallace describes 
no fewer than eighteen species, eleven of 
which are found in New Guinea, eight of 
them being peculiar to it, and to the hardly 
separated island of Salwatty. Their food 
consists of fruits and insects, especially 
small figs, grasshoppers, locusts, cock- 
roaches, and caterpillars. Nothing seems 
to be known either about their nests or 
eggs. In the great bird of paradise, 


** the long plumy tufts of golden orange feath- 
ers spring from the sides beneath each wing, 
and, when the bird is in repose, are partly con- 
cealed by them. At the time of its excitement, 
however, the wings are raised vertically over 
the back; the head is bent down and stretched 
out, and the long plumes are raised up and ex- 
panded, till they form two magnificent fans, 
striped with deep red at the base, and fading 
off into the pale-brown tint of the finely-divided 
and softly-waving points. The whole bird is 
then overshadowed by them, the crouching 
body, yellow head and emerald-green throat 
forming but the foundation and setting to the 
golden glory which waves above. When seen 
in this attitude, the bird of paradise really de- 
serves its name, and must be ranked as one of 
the most beautiful and most wonderful of living 
things.’’ — vol. ii. p. 253, 


Whilst at Singapore, preparing to return 
home, Mr. Wallace was fortunate enough 
to find two living specimens, both males, 
which, though the high price of 1002. was 
demanded for them, he immediately se- 
cured. He succeeded in bringing them 
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safely to London, and there they lived for 
two years in the Zoological Gardens. Mr. 
Wallace feels sure that if a good-sized con- 
servatory could be devoted to them, or if 
they could be turned loose in the tropical 
department of the Crystal Palace, or the 
great Palm House at Kew, they would live 
in this country for many years. 

Very interesting is the chapter in which 
we have a description, far more full and 
complete than any author has given us _ be- 
fore, of the orang-utan, or mias, as it is 
called in Borneo. Mr. Wallace had unusu- 
al opportunities for studying the habits of 
this creature, as he succeeded in keeping a 
young specimen alive for several months ; 
and he gives us, as he was sure to do, a 
very graphic description of his little pet. 
As, however, the greater part of what he 
has to tell us about orangs has appeared 
some years ago in the ‘‘ Annals of Natural 
History,” we need do no more than glance 
at it here. One point, however, may be 
specially mentioned. Nospecimen has been 
certainly found yet whose height was over 
4 feet 2 inches, whereas the extent of the 
outstretched arms in such a specimen might 
measure 7 feet 8 inches. Anybody who 
imagines that ‘‘ anthropomorphous,” as ap- 
plied to apes, means very much, may com- 
pare the drawing of a female orang at 

age 64, voli., with, for instance, Mr.. F. 

eighton’s exquisite Helios and Rhodos in 
this year’s Academy. But our limits re- 
quire us to stop here, and we do so, once 
more thanking both Professor Bickmore and 
Mr. Wallace for the very interesting works 
they have given us on that land of romance, 
the Malay Archipelago. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
ANGELICA. 


Farr is my love, so fair, 
I shudder with the sense 

Of what a light the world would lose 
Could she go hence. 


Sweet is my love, so sweet, 
The leaves that, fold on fold, 
Swathe up the odours of the rose, 
Less sweetness hold. 


True is my love, so true; 
Her heart is mine alone, 





The music of its rhythmic beat 
Throbs through my own. 


Dear is my love, so dear, 
If I but hear her name, 

My eyes with tears of rapture swim, 
My cheek is flame. 


Spare her, Immortals, spare, 
Till all our days are done, — 
Your heaven is full of angel forms, 
Mine holds but one. 
Wit11am Sawyer. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE NEST-EGG. 


NotwitustaNnpina Mr. Allcase’s edict, 
both Mr. Waller and Stanhope found them- 
selves once more in the sick-room that 
afternoon. Lucy had brought down a re- 

rt that the Squire was looking about him 
in the same anxious inquiring manner as 
before, and Stanhope was hardly less curious 
than Mr. Waller to see whether the latter’s 
theory of the will was a correct one. It 
was a delicate subject to introduce at such 
a time and place, and was rendered more 
so by other circumstances. In the first 
place, it was not pleasant to inquire of a 
sick man upon what, in all probability, was 
his death-bed, concerning that document at 
all; and, again, although any such idea was 
rendered impracticable by his condition, 
there was the idea of his wishing to effect 
some change in the disposition of his prop- 
erty. As his affection for Ellen seemed 
not only undiminished but on the increase, 
and as he manifestly did not desire even to 
see his son, this notion of change must 
needs be obnoxious, for her darling’s sake, 
to Mrs. Blackburn; as, indeed, for other 
reasons, it would have been to Mr. Waller. 
What was, however, at the bottom of that 
gentleman's anxiety upon the subject was 
something that, at all events, testified to his 
sagacity, although, like most men of his 
class, he was prone to err through over- 
subtlety. A first-rate whist-player, unless 
his nature is adaptive, often credits his 
adversary with too much finesse, and this 
was Mr. Waller’s case. The truth flashed 
upon him at once that the Squire was anx- 
ious about the safety of his will, and 
although, of course, he did not know how 
seriously it was being endangered, he did 
not think that anxiety unreasonable. Per- 
haps he had hid it somewhere, as men often 
do, and was apprehensive that it would not 
be found after his death. Besides Mr. 
Waller's general sympathy with the inter- 
ests of justice, which we have no reason to 
doubt, he was unwilling that this should be 
the case; for he had a notion in his mind, 
from what had dropped from the Squire, 
that in that document Mr. William was left 
a very considerable sum, conditionally — 
that is, in the event of his marrying one 
Lucy Waller. Now, although, if the Squire 
should die intestate, his son and heir would 
inherit infinitely more, he might then marry 
(almost in every sense) whom he pleased ; 
and although he seemed so fond of Lucy, 
Mr. Waller’s faith in the power of love 
was more limited than some of his commer- 
cial responsibilities. He preferred a mate- 
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rial guarantee to an entente cordiale. In 
this he did his possible son-in-law wrong, 
for the strong will and animal nature of 
William Blackburn —if we may not say 
heart — were set upon Lucy; and the in- 
ee of the obstacle to his wishes 
only added to their vehemence. 

On the other hand, Mr. Waller knew 
nothing of that game at hide-and-seek on 
which the young Squire had so long been 
engaged, and with which he still was busy. 
Whether Jennings’ lease was in the strong- 
box or not, we may fairly conclude that 
Mr. William had not worn that look of dis- 
appointment, on giving back the papers to 
his mother, for any reason connected with 
that document. The will, at all events, was 
not there; and where, in the Fiend’s name, 
had the old man hidden it? Sometimes he 
tried to lay the flattering unction to his soul 
that his father had destroyed it, intending 
to make another, which his illness would 
now render impossible. But in less san- 
guine moments this seemed a slender hope 
indeed. It was contrary to his father’s 
character to leave anything to chance which 
could be made certain, and far less a matter 
like this, in which his prejudices were so 
deeply involved. It was far more likely, 
thought he, that the Squire, whose infamous 
suspicions of his own son had absolutely no 
bounds, had put it in some place of security, 
where it should only be found after his 
demise; either in the general search and 
overturn, or, still more probably, by some 
express direction that by word or writing 
he would leave behind him. Had such 
direction been left already, or not? Nota 
scrap of paper in desk or pigeon-hole with 
his father’s hand-writing upon it had 
escaped Mr. William’s prying eyes, and 
yet he had found no such key to the enigma ; 
while, as to verbal instruction, none had 
certainly been left with the only two per- 
sons in whom he would have been likely to 
confide — namely, Mrs. Blackburn and 
Ellen. Mr. William had asked the ques- 
tion of his mother point-blank ; and she, in 
her turn, instigated by him, had interrogated 
her granddaughter. There was nothing 
that seemed to Ellen suspicious in such an 
inquiry; it was not unnatural that her 
uncle should wish to know whether his 
father had arranged his affairs, although at 
such a juncture it was not perhaps very deli- 
cate; but delicacy was not to be expected 
of Uncle William. At all events, -s had 
answered frankly enough, that she knew 
nothing about the Squire’s will—a matter, 
indeed, upon which, to do her justiee, she 
thought less than any one in the house, not 
excepting even Lucy, to whom Mr. Waller’s 
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frequent speculations about it had made the 
subject familiar. 

And now the question was, was it indeed 
about this document that old Anthony was 
so disquieted? Had what he had seen on 
the previous night—that rifling of his 
strong-box by his unconscious, or, at least, 
only half-guilty wife—shot so sharply to 
his core as to revive intelligence and stimu- 
late paralysis itself to almost action? Had 
he watched her through the whole transac- 
tion, seen her take the papers forth, and 
guessed her errand better than she guessed 
it herself? Nay, had not her very excuse 
sharpened his suspicion, and guided it 
aright? He knew — if he was indeed con- 
scious of anything —that his son William 
was NOT anxious about Jennings’ lease— 
was not at all likely to be looking ‘high 
and low” for that; and yet he had evidence 
that he was in search of something, of 
which he was so earnestly desirous that he 
had persuaded his mother to take a step 
discreditable in itself, and quite antagonis- 
tic to her loyal and faithful nature. 

‘* Authority deserts the dying king,” but 
bitter must it be to the monarch who, though 
moribund, beholds it fleeting. . 

Was it possible that Anthony Blackburn, 
conscious of this disobedience, was haunted 
also by the apprehension that a certain 
decree, upon which his whole system of 
government had, as it were, been founded, 
was now in danger of being reversed ? 
Lying in that living tomb of his, feeling- 
less, motionless, senseless, save in eye and 
ear, was he instinctively aware, as he had 
been always instinctively suspicious, of that 
search and its intention, which, if success- 
ful, would render the scheme of his life 
fruitless, and make William Blackburn the 
heir of Redcombe Manor, and the inheritor 
of all? And if so, did not at this thought 
some thrill of horror, even through that 
numbed and shattered frame, make itself 
felt? One would indeed have said so, who, 
when Mr, Waller stooped over his pillow 
and whispered something in his ear, had 
read as he read the sick man’s answer in 
his eyes; for it leaped out from them as in 
words of fire. Yes, yes, a thousand times 
yes; it was his will that he wished to have 
brought before him, and set in his sight, 
that he might have the safety of it assured. 

The question was repeated to him aloud, 
that the others about him might hear, and 
there was not one of them —nor would 
have been, had even Mr. Allcase been 
among them — who entertained a doubt of 
the nature of his reiterated reply. 

** And where is your will, grandfather ? ” 


inquired Ellen, holding the alphabet beneath 
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his earnest gaze, and pointing to the letters 
as before. 

That the task before him, simple as it 
seemed, was to the sick man a matter of 
toil and pain, was evident enough — almost 
as evident as the intensity of his desire to 
accomplish it. To collect his thoughts and 
concentrate them for ever so short a time, 
was irksome and difficult ; and even to keep 
the weary lids from closing before each let- 
ter was reached, and to lift them after they 
had fallen, seemed to tax all his remaining 
energies. After all, it was but one word 
he did spell out, and that as it seemed at 
first, without a meaning — PEDIGREE. 

Mr. Waller and Stanhope glanced at each 
other significantly. Was the old man’s 
mind, then, wandering still ? 

**It is a shame to trouble him,” sobbed 
Mrs. Blackburn; ‘* you see he knows not 
what he wants.” 

No voice replied to this observation, and 
the features of the sick man were sealed 
and shut. The watch upon the dressing- 
table seemed to tick as loud as the house 
clock upon the stairs; the idle whistle of 
Mr. William made itself heard from the 
floor below; otherwise all was silent. 

**T am afraid Mrs. Blackburn is right,” 
whispered Stanhope gravely. ‘It is the 
ruling passion strong towards the last; he 
was always so proud of his pedigree, poor 
fellow!” 

Mr. Waller shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Perhaps,” said Ellen gently, ** grand- 
father wishes to see the ae AM that 
hangs up in his little room.” 

Then the sealed eyes opened with a glance 
of rapturous content and gratitude, and 
rested upon her. 

‘* Shall I go and fetch it?” said Stan- 
hope. Mr. William was in the apartment 
indicated, and it had long become Stan- 
hope’s mission, and his alone, to deal with 
the young Squire. No other person cared 
to molest him, or come across him in any 
way, if it could be avoided ; even Mr. Wal- 
ler shunned him. His tactics, as we have 
already said, were too delicate to cope with 
so rough a customer. Not only diplomacy, 
but even the art of war was thrown away 
upon that savage young chieftain. 

Mrs. Blackburn shook her head; it really 
seemed to her that there was something 
cruei in indulging these vagaries of her 
aa husband. He had not so irrevocably 
ost his wits that he should need to be thus 
humoured like a madman. 

Mr. Waller did not speak. In his opin- 
ion, there could not be the slightest con- 
nection between a ‘‘ will” and a ** pedigree,” 
except in an imagination that had gone 
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. astray. It seemed to him indifferent whether 
the thing was sent for or not. 

‘*If you don’t mind, Mr. Stanhope, 
please to fetch it,” said Ellen quietly. 

He was gone in a moment, yet without 
noise, as all save one in that house had now 
accustomed themselves to move. Even if 
his steps could have been heard as he drew 
near the snuggery, Mr. William’s whistling 
would have drowned them. It was not 
often that he whistled, but all that after- 
noon he had been as blithe and loud as any 
black-bird; and the sound, striking upon 
the hush and silence above stairs, had jarred 
not a little upon his mother’s ear. 

‘* Hollo, Seshens: glad to see you,” 
cried he. ‘* You are come in the very 
nick of time. I was just wanting a game 
at billiards.” 

It was quite unusual to see the young 
Squire so buoyant and so affable. He had 
been striding up and down the room with 
his hands in his pockets for an hour or more, 
giving vent to his feelings in popular airs, 
and now some one had come to keep him 
company. ‘‘ Have a cigar, old fellow? — 
How is the governor ? ” 

‘*T am afraid your father is no better,” 
replied Stanhope gravely. ‘*We had 
hoped this morning he was getting more 
sensible, but I am now inclined to doubt it. 
He seems somehow to want to have that 
pedigree yonder brought up-stairs.” 

‘* What! the family-tree?” ejaculated 
the other, hastily stepping between it and 
his visitor. ‘* Why, that’s ridiculous. Be- 
sides, it’s nailed into the wall, man. It’s 
not meant to be moved at all.” 

** Nevertheless, since Mr. Blackburn has 
asked for it, I shall take it up-stairs.” 

«‘* But indeed you shall not. My father 
would be as sorry anybody, when he comes 
to himself, to find that pedigree hurt. 
Since he is not right in his wits, why not 
take the hunting map instead? He will 
never know it from the other, and then no 
mischief will be done. If it does not con- 
tent him, you have only to take down the 
pedigree at last, don’t you see?” 

‘* Very well,” said Stanhope reflectively ; 
‘*there can be no harm in that. Only you 
need not shew your temper so about such a 
trifle, my friend.” 

William Blackburn’s face was indeed 
white with passion, and his hands trembled 
so that they could scarcely unhook the map 
from the nail on which it hung. It was 
impossible also to avoid remarking how 
eager he seemed to get rid of his visitor; 
making no rejoinder (with which he was 
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words, and even opening the door for his 
exit. 

** What is that pigeon-hole in the wall?” 
inquired Stanhope, lingering and pointing 
to a sort of niche by the fire-place which 
the removal of the hunting map had dis- 
covered. 

‘* It’s a place my Uncle Charles had made 
to put his glass of grog into,” said William 
readily. ‘*He could take it so without 
going to the table, you see.” 

** Just so. But is there not a corres- 
ponding hole on the other side — under- 
neath the pedigree ? ” 

‘**T don’t know; I have never looked.” 

** Then I will look,” said Stanhope, fixing 
his eyes steadily upon the other. 

**No, no. You will hurt it to lift it up; 
it is as bad as taking the whole thing 
down.” 

** Excuse me; that is not so, for some- 
body has already moved the bottom nails.” 

Stanhope could never explain why his 
suspicions aroused by William’s - irritable 
manner should have taken this especial 
direction; it was quite at hazard that he 
raised the frame on which the parchment 
was stretched, and put his hand cautiously 
within, as a boy feels the eggs in a nest. 

‘* There is a pigeon-hole,” said he, ‘* and 
there is something in it.” 

**Tt is a plan of the estate, which my 
father keeps there,” said William hastily. 

**T thought you said you did not know 
there was such a hole. Here’s the plan, as 
you say; but there is something else. — 
By Jove! I believe it is the will itself, and 
that the Squire was right, after all.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ANTHONY MAKES HIS CHOICE. 


Yes, the Squire was right. From the 
mere association of ideas, perhaps, or be- 
cause it really seemed as safe a place of 
concealment as any in the house, he had 
hidden his will behind the family tree; and 
it had been only that very day, nay, within 
a few hours, and by the merest accident, 
that William had found it there. If he had 
only taken it and put it somewhere else, as 
he would now have done, could Stanhope 
even for a minute have been got out of the 
room; or if at first he had thrown it be- 
hind the fire. as he had thought of doing, 
but had been afraid to do; or if this med- 
dlesome fellow, that he had always thought 
he hated, but whom, by comparison with 
his present vehemence of abhorrence, he 
must have almost liked, had not come 


generally ready enough) to his reproving| hither upon his fool’s errand ! 
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These bitter and vain regrets — the 
knowledge of what he might have gained, 
and of what he now might lose — came in 
upon William Blackburn, wave after wave, 
and well nigh choked him. But he was not 
going to throw up his hand and forfeit such 
a stake while there was a card left to play. 
If Stanhope should once make certain it 
was the will, the destruction of it hereafter 
would be a perilous risk indeed; but at 
present he had only expressed an expecta- 
tion of it, which was, however, also a sus- 
picion; for he kept the hand that held the 
document behind him, just as though he 
thought a snatch might have been made at 
it — which without doubt he did. 

**T don’t know what that paper is of 
which you have possessed yourself,” ob- 
served William doggedly, ‘‘ but I know 
that it is of a private nature — something 
my father does not wish to be fingered and 
pried into by strangers suchas you: I know 
that.” 

‘* Your sense of delicacy is more acute 
than I should have given you credit for,” 
rejoined Stanhope coolly ; ‘* but it is in this 
case unnecessarily alarmed. Iam about to 
carry this document, which, as I believe, is 
the one he has been asking for, to your 
father himself.” 

‘* The one he has been asking for ? — and 
he without speech or motion? No, sir; I 
cannot permit this outrage, and I will not. 
You have taken upon yourself already more 
than most men would have stood in their 
own house; but there are limits, you must 
understand.” 

“‘[T am doing nothing of myself, Mr. 
Blackburn,” said the other composedly, 
‘* but only obeying, I do assure you, your 
sick father. He has contrived, by Miss 
Ellen’s help, to make his wishes known.” 

‘* By Miss Ellen’s help! Yes, you and 
smooth Miss Ellen would grasp all. Oh, | 
know you both!” 

«*You cannot put me in a passion, sir, 
just now; but if I had any doubt whether 
this thing here was your father’s will or not, 
your conduct has resolved it. Am I to 
understand, by your standing with your 
back against that door, that you refuse to 
let me pass ?” 

**T do: I will.” 

‘** You have an ugly look, William Black- 
burn, and you are feeling in your pocket 
for your knife; but I am not so much in 
love with life as to keep it at the price of 
the fear of a man like you. Nay, if you 
were fifty men with fifty knives, it would 
be all the same.” 

** Ah! you say so.” 
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** And I mean it too.” 

** And J mean something, Herbert Stan- 
hope. I am a desperate man.” 

‘*T wellknow that. Ihave not forgotten, 
though I have not repeated it, the word [ 
heard your father speak in this same room, 
when I came in at yonder window. He 
called you ‘ Murderer.’ You smile con- 
temptuously, and, indeed, I well believe 
that you never committed murder. But 
you have within you what goes to make a 
manslayer. You are thinking even now — 
not, ‘Shall I stab this man if he comes on?’ 
but, ‘Shall I hang for it ?’” 

** Now, look you,” said William, with his 
hands outspread, at least as much to show 
they had no weapon as to fit his words with 
their appropriate action, ‘‘ there is no need 
to fight about the matter. The case is 
simply this: I do not credit what you say. 
I decline to believe that my father wishes to 
deliver his most private papers into your 
custody, unless I have some better warranty. 
Put that thing back, and fetch my mother, 
and I[ will abide by what she says.” 

**T agree to that—at least,” added 
Stanhope, seeing a gleam of triumph in the 
other’s face, ‘‘ you must fetch her, for I 
will not part with this, nor leave you alone 
with it, for a single second. 1 sce now 
why your father wants to have it in his own 
keeping, safe from accidents; a will, under 
certain circumstances, being like a child 
that must not be left in a room with a jire 
in it.” 

Mr. William answered nothing to this 
insinuation, which, perhaps, as a vile per- 
sonality, he knew how to despise; but, 
throwing the door open, he called ‘* Mo- 
ther, mother!” in a loud and angry voice. 

Mrs. Blackburn came down stairs with 
finger on her lip. ‘* Hush, hush!” she 
whispered ; ‘* your father is dozing again, 
Willy; I have sent them all away but 
Ellen.” 

‘*Is it your wish, mother, that Mr. Stan- 
hope here should take my place in this 
house, even to the guardianship of my 
father’s private papers ?” 

‘*Nay, Mrs. Blackburn,” interposed the 
other, ‘that is not the point at issue. 
Your husband has desired, as you know, 
to have brought to him a certain docu- 
ment” 

‘** Yes, yes; the pedigree yonder. That 
is quite right, Willy, dear. But it can 
wait, for Iam sure that, more than pedi- 
gree or anything, he needs just now rest.” 

‘* The pedigree— do you hear?” cried 
William exultingly. ‘* Yet this man would 
have persuaded me it was something else 
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my father wanted—something that he 
holds in his hand behind him, look you, like 
a thief.” 

** Yes, madam, it is your husband’s will,” 
said Stanhope with dignity. ‘* I will will- 
ingly commit it to your charge, to be taken 
up to him straightway, while your son stops 
here.” 

** But not if Ellen is there,” said William 
obstinately. ‘‘ She would stick at nothing 
—she and those who abet her. Do you 
keep it, mother; that, I suppose, will satis- 
fy even this gentleman.” 

**Dear Mrs. Blackburn,” said Stanhope 
with respectful earnestness, ‘‘ whatever 
pain this most unseemly discussion causes 
you, believe me it is none of my seeking. 

ou know as well as I do what your hus- 
band has been so anxious to possess; 
well, I have got it here. Let himself de- 
cide into whose keeping he will have it 
placed. Do you inquire of him, since Mr. 
William here distrusts his niece” 

‘*And as Mr. Stanhope here distrusts 
you, mother,” interrupted William. 

‘* That is not true, sir, as you are well 
aware,” said Stanhope firmly. ‘‘ Ihave the 
utmost regard for Mrs. Blackburn; yet I 
am prepared in this matter to stand under 
her misjudgment, and even her displeasure. 
As for you, sir, you well know what I could 
say, and what I have left unsaid, with re- 
spect to your mother and your influence 
over her; and unless upon your father’s 
express commandment, I will noé give up 
the will.” 

‘* Dear me, dear me,” cried Mrs. Black- 
burn, looking from one tothe other in much 
perplexity. ‘‘What a caddle is this all 
about a piece of paper. As to making my 
poor husband understand with the alphabet 
and things, it is only Ellen who can do it.” 

‘*And I’m not going to trust to Miss 
Ellen’s version of the matter,” said William 
doggedly. 

** Pardon me, Mrs. Blackburn,” observed 
Stanhope, ‘‘ but if you will kindly come up 
with me, Iam sure that I can make plain 
to you your husband's wishes. Miss Ellen 
need not be there at all. Come, sir; you 
may surely intrust yourself and your inter- 
ests to your mother’s hands.” 

Mr. William was understood to allow this 
much, though not without a growl or two 
of objection; he saw Stanhope was not to 
be moved. 

‘**T suppose this story will be all over 
the place to-morrow,” said he surlily, 
‘¢ our family affairs being public property.” 

‘*Nay, Willy,” exclaimed Mrs. Black- 
burn; ‘‘I am sure you do Mr. Stanhope 
wrong: whatever unhappy differences may 
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exist between your father and you, I am 
convinced this gentleman has never helped 
to spread them, and will not do so now.” 

‘*Indeed, madam, you are right,” said 
Stanhope haughtily: ‘* I am no tale-bearer ; 
and as for this particular affair, the sequel, 
however it may chance to end, shall never 
pass my lips.” 

** That looks fair enough,” assented Wil- 
liam, in his niggard fashion. ‘* Now, do 
you get Miss Ellen away, mother, and let 
us know what is father’s fancy about this 
will — unless, as is most likely, he has for- 
gotten all about it in the meantime.” 

Then Mrs. Blackburn went up-stairs, to 
insist upon taking Ellen’s place in the sick- 
room, as she had often done before, while 
her granddaughter took exercise or recrea- 
tion with Lucy. 

‘** There now, you have got it your own 
way, Stanhope,” said William Blackburn, 
as soon as they were alone. ‘*‘So mind 
and hold your tongue, whatever happens. 
And I say, I hope you'll behave honourable, 
and give a fellow a chance. Just put it to 
the governor whether it isn’t only right and 
fair that his son should have the keeping of 
his papers and things, and not anybody 
else. And don’t suggest Waller’s name, 
nor Moffat’s—do you understand? Be- 
cause, you see, I shan’t be there to look 
after my own interests.” 

**T will represent the matter as you 
wish,” said Stanhope quietly. ‘‘ I have no 
other aim than to have justice done; but 
your father cannot be troubled by much 
talking ; he can scarcely keep his attention 
even to one thing.” 

The door was gently opened, and Mrs. 
Blackburn appeared, with beckoning finger. 
‘*He is alone,” whispered she, ‘‘ and 
awake. I have sent Ellen away, and you 
must not let her hear you come up-stairs.” 

Stanhope nodded, and followed his hostess 
to the aban, which they entered softly, 
leaving the door ajar. 

**] have brought you, Mr. Blackburn, 
what I believe you have been inquiring 
for,” said Stanhope, seating himself by the 
pillow, and speaking in low but very dis- 
tinct tones. ‘* Is not this your will?” 

A look of grateful pleasure overspread 
the worn, white features, and the joyful eyes 
glanced from Stanhope’s face to the paper 
which he held in his hand, and back again 
with earnest approval. 

‘* Why, he wants you to read it, Mr. 
Stanhope, that’s what he wants! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Blackburn involuntarily. 

Such was without doubt the sick man’s 
wish, as Stanhope saw, but he only smiled 
and shook his head. ‘No, sir,” said he 
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softly, ‘I will not read it; but I am come 
here to place it in whomsoever’s hands you 
may please to wish.” 

Again the eyes glanced earnestly from the 
pe to Stanhope, from Stanhope to the 
will. 

‘*He wishes you to keep it, Mr. Her- 
bert,” said Mrs. Blackburn sighing; ‘‘ and 
Iam sure, although I might have wished his 
confidence to be placed elsewhere, there 
can be no objection.” 

‘*There are three other persons who 
have a more natural right to such a trust,” 
said Stanhope, ‘‘ and it is only proper that 
this should be made plain.” 

**Do not mention my poor Willy,” 
sobbed Mrs. Blackburn; ‘‘it is no use, I 
know: I am quite content that you should 
keep it. And oh, it puts him out so to 
speak of Willy.” 

But Stanhope, mindful of his promise, 
went on unmoved: ‘‘ There is your wife, 
sir — your true and tender wife — would 
you not wish that she should keep the 
will?” 

The Squire’s eyes shut fast. You might 
have thought he was a man laid out for 
dead. 

‘* There, sir, you see it’s no use. He 
does not wish me to have it,” sighed the old 
lady. ‘* And yet you might have. trusted 
me, dear Anthony.” 

The Squire looked at her, tenderly 
enough, and even gratefully ; so much so, 
that once more the question was put: ‘* Do 
you wish your wife to keep it?” 

‘*No; most certainly, no.” 

** And Miss Ellen, sir? Would you not 
wish your grand-daughter to have the keep- 
ing of it?” 

‘or one instant, there was indecision — 
a mere quivering of the eyelids; but the 
next, they were shut close and rigid as be- 
fore. 

** No, not Ellen.” 

«* Oh, why do you trouble him thus, and 
tortrre me, dear Mr. Stanhope? I know 
that he means you to keep the will.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless, dear Mrs. Blackburn, I 
must put one more question.” 

‘* There is another person yet, sir, to be 
mentioned, who has a stronger claim than 
any to your confidence. I beg of you to 
put aside all bitter memories in answering 
now ; to forget the past, and, so far as it is 
possible, to be hopeful of the future. Do 
you wish this paper to be taken charge of 
by your son, William Blackburn ? ” 

The eyes did not close now; they opened 
wide; they shot—each glance was an 
arrow tipped with flame — unspeakable dis- 
gust and horror. 





‘Oh, but this is terrible!” cried Mrs. 
Blackburn. ‘*Great Heaven! what is it 
that he sees?” She turned her gaze, 
whither Stanhope’s was already turned, to 
the wall opposite the foot of the bed, on 
which had been hung a mirror, so that the 
sick man should have the windows’ out-door 
sights presented to him. The home-lying 
fields that he was never to tread again, the 
flying clouds, the life and motion of the 
flocks and herds, were dear, it was thought, 
to him, chained to his pillow. 

**I see nothing, Mr. Stanhope. Do 
you?” 

‘** No, madam; nothing.” 

‘**'Then, pray, put no more questions to 
dear Anthony, for you see they have half 
driven him wild; and take away that dread- 
ful paper, and send Elien. He is quiet 
again now, thank God.” 

Stanhope had seen something, though 
but for a moment’s space. Besides the 
window, was mirrored in the same glass the 
door, and at it, half opened, he had caught 
William’s prying face, there, doubtless, to 
see that fuith was kept with him. One 
glance, such as we have seen, had Anthony 
bestowed upon his son, and then the latter 
had turned and fled down-stairs, noiseless, 
with stockinged feet. So haggard and awe- 
stricken had been his answering glance, 
that Stanhope felt a sort of pity for this 
wretched spy, thus shamefully detected. 
The thought flashed through him: ‘‘ Bad 
as the fellow is, may not his father have 
judged him somewhat too harshly,.to cast 
at him, from what may be his death-bed, 
such aversion and distrust as this? And 
was there not something in William’s sullen 
face, which, though not innocence, seemed 
really to be a sense of wrong?” As for 
the base suspicion of himself, implied by the 
espial, that was only natural to such a man, 
and Stanhope determined not to tax him 
with it. The will was safe in his own keep- 
ing, and so far he could afford to be gener- 
ous to the other, foiled. 

‘* Well, and who is to have it ? ” inquired 
William presently in the room below, with 
a would-be air of curiosity, as though he 
had not already received his answer at first 
hand, and yet with a certain spite in his 
tone that belied it. ‘* Not me, I'll war- 
rant.” 

‘© No, sir; as Mrs. Blackburn will inform 
you, if my word is not sufficient. Your 
father has requested me to take charge of 
this document; and you may depend upon 
it,” he added, with a significant glance, 
‘* that this time it will be put out of harm’s 
way.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
MRS. BLACKBURN SEES A GHOST. 


Tae winter was over and gone, and still 
the great Blackburn vault remained without 
the prey for which, in all men’s eyes, it 
seemed to have yawned solong. The Squire 
was yet alive ; and even, as the wise doctors 
said, who had come again from town to 
visit him, better — at all events less restless 
and discomposed. They had recommended 
change of air—removal to some con- 
venient distance; and it was in contempla- 
tion, when the days grew warmer, to trans- 
port the invalid to that sheltered cottage on 
the Curlew of which we have already 
spoken. There was no more chance of his 
recovery than of Fisherman Richard, who 
had built the place, coming back to claim 
his own again. But there was so far an im- 
provement in the sick man’s state, that it 
was now wholly passive; there were no 
more yearning glances, dumb appeals. He 
had never suffered bodily pain, and now his 
mind seemed still and quiet as his limbs. 

None but his wife and son, and Stanhope, 
guessed the cause. Even Ellen, seeing his 
eyes often fixed upon the pedigree (which 
had been transferred from the old place to 
his chamber-wall), believed that it was that 
which so contented him. He saw the sea- 
sons change in the great mirror — snow dis- 
solve, the green appear; the awakening life 
of bud and branch—but without pain or 
pleasure. He watched the familiar faces 
about his bed with the same listless look as 
he gazed on the motes in the sunbeams. 

Heaven ouly knows what he thought. 
We who live and move can scarcely picture 
how the world looks to those who only have 
their being in it. 

The outside folk —his friends and neigh- 
bours — did not speculate upon that matter, 
but counted him for dead already, except 
that they did not call upon the family with 
‘**kind inquiries.” Even to those about 
him it sometimes seemed so. ‘The prayers 
which Ellen never omitted to read to him, 
night and morning, fell on deaf ears, and 
might have been the service for the dead. 

William, though he well knew he was not 
the heir, began to exercise the rights of 
heirship, and rode and strode about his 
father’s land as though they were his own; 
and whether he rode or strode, a ‘* beggar 
on horseback” was what the people called 
him. Mere power, such as is neither influ- 
ence nor authority, was very sweet to him, 
as it is to all brutal natures; and he mis- 
used it sorely. And yet it angered him to 
know that he was hated. He was jealous 
of the respectful salutations with which 
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Ellen was welcomed by the meanest hind, 
as she passed by ; although all the village, and 
the poorest most of all, had cause to like her 
as he knew, and more or less had cause to 
dislike him. He was jealous of the kindli- 
ness with which Stanhope was universally 
regarded, notwithstanding that the young 
Squire of Curlew Hall had not the means to 
** do his duty by the land,” that is, by those 
who lived by it. He was jealous of the 
cheery looks which Mr. Waller, always 
chatty, always gay, inspired. He was jeal- 
ous, even though his rival in her affections 
was in the grave, with respect to Lucy; and 
had had the meanness, on some pretence, to 
get a gardener dismissed whom he had over- 
heard talking to her about ‘‘ young Squire 
Richard as was dead and gone.” He hated 
the county generally, partly because his 
presence in the hunting-field had not been 
received with enthusiasm by the other red- 
coats, and partly because he had not been 
made a magistrate. The Blackburus had 
always been put upon the bench as soon as 
they were of legal age, and his father had 
had that responsibility conferred upon him 
directly he had succeeded to his inheri- 


tance. Why, then, was he left out in the 
cold? The cabal against him, it seemed, 


had not been confined to his own home. 

It was curious how this denial of the mere 
insignia of respectability — since for the 
thing itself he cared nothing — rankled in 
his mind. In reality, only there is nothing 
so unreasonable as intense selfishness, Wil- 
liam Blackburn had had every opportunity 
of ‘* getting on” in the neighbourhood af- 
forded him. Country-folk are the last to 
judge men of their own class upon their 
own merits, or he would have had small 
chance indeed; scores of welcoming hands 
had been held out to him, but in return he 
had only shown the cloven foot. Ilis be- 
haviour to his parents, and especially to 
Lucy, was resented; and besides, notwith- 
standing the shortness of his sojourn at 
Redcombe, he had openly, more than once, 
shocked a by no means fastidious public 
opinion. As to the magistracy, Stanhope, 
though the lord-lieutenant was personally 
known to him, had declined point-blank to 
move in the matter, and had even expressed 
himself to be, ** under the circumstances, 
astonished at such a request.” Mr. Waller 
(who would himself perhaps have found a 
difficulty in getting J. P. tacked to his 
name, had not M. P. been there already) 
had recommended patience, and hinted that 
there would be a better chance of such pro- 
motion when he had formed some matrimo- 
nial connection with a county family; at 
which William's brow darkened visibly, for 
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reasons best known to himself. He had 
received a letter on the very morning on 
which that remark was made, and had it 
then in his pocket, which, besides its in- 
trinsically unpleasant nature, reminded him 
bitterly enough of how far off was that con- 
summation of his fhopes, his marriage with 
Lucy Waller. ‘This communication ran as 
follows : 


My pear Mr. Buiacksurn —I dare say you 
will scarcely remember this handwriting; and 
yet it comes from one who isa sort of kin to 
you [here Mr. William winced and swore a great 
oath.] Some men might take it ill that you 
never wrote a line to tell me of my poor niece’s 
death; but it is likely enough, not being an ha- 
bitual correspondent of yours truly, you did not 
know my address, which indeed is generally 
pretty changeable, as at present. If I had 
chanced to see the notice in the Times, I should 
certainly have come, no matter what distance, to 
pay my last tribute of respect to your late wife’s 
memory [here Mr. William expressed incredu- 
lity in the strongest language]. However, as 
business is bringing me northward shortly, I 
will do myself the pleasure of just looking in at 
Blackburn Manor. It wasonly quite by chance, 
and within the last day or two, I heard of your 
luck. What a pity itis poor Bess never lived 
to see it! Richardson also joins with me in fe- 
licitations [never did ** felicitated’? man wear 
so incongruous a look as William Blackburn 
wore as he read that word] upon your position 
and prospects. Still, you must not forget old 
friends. — Yours very sincerely, 

Joun Dean. 


This unwelcome letter was no doubt in- 
tentionally unfurnished with an address, so 
that Mr. William Blackburn was unable to 
indulge himself in what would have been an 
immense relief under the circumstances, the 
sending an appropriate reply by return of 
post. ‘He wants money, this impudent 
scoundrel,” ejaculated William. ‘* He and 
Richardson, they think to put the screw on, 
on account of that contounded Chester busi- 
ness. But not one penny of hush-money 
do they get out of me. I had rather they 
told the whole story than not indeed, for it 
would set me free of this fellow Stanhope ; 
he would have no hold upon me then, ex- 
cept that—curse him! —he has got that 
will in keeping. He took it to Curlew Hall 
that very day, I know he did. Yes, I must 
not break with him — just yet — whatever 
happens. — But why does this fellow prate 
so much about Bess? He uses her as a 
stalking-horse, of course. He dared not 
shew his face here but for that. And yet 
it is clear he suspects nothing. If he only 
knew —why this man would be a stone 
about my neck for all my days. I must see 





him, I suppose, since I cannot prevent his 
coming. But I will not give hima shilling, 
not a sixpence—let him do his worst. [ 
believe if he told all, that Waller is so 
deeply dipped, that it would make no differ- 
ence now as regards Lucy. But what is 
her father’s consent, or even hers, to me” 
(and William Blackburn ground his teeth), 
‘* while there is that woman at Formosa! ” 

It was in vain for him to recapitulate what 
an out-of-the-way place Formosa was, and 
all the arguments he had so often used with 
himself against the probability of Bess turn- 
ing up to trouble him. The very thought 
of the risk he should incur, if he married 
while she was alive, brought the perspira- 
tion out upon his forehead. 

It may be judged whether this was a pro- 
pitious morning for Mr. Waller to hint to 
the young Squire that an eligible matrimo- 
nial connection was the only thing to set 
himself right with the county and tie lord- 
lieutenant. 

Another annoyance chanced to arise that 
day from the same source, although of a 
very different and quite unsubstantial kind ; 
but then annoyances are often irksome in 
inverse proportion to their substanee. Just 
as he had contrived to put that letter of 
Uncle Dean, with the bitter recoilections it 
evoked, out of his mind, his mother, of all 
people in the world, must needs awaken 
them again. She had driven out with Lucy 
to ‘* The Fishery,” to give certain tinal di- 
rections there for the reception of the fainily, 
and had come back, to use her own expres- 
sion, ‘‘ much upset; ” by which she meant, 
not that she had been frequently thrown out 
of the carriage, but was seriously indis- 
posed. Perhaps, as Lucy suggested to 
Ellen, the idea of leaving Redcombe under 
such sad circumstances, since it was out of 
all human probability that her husband 
would be brought back thither — save to 
the churchyard— had overcome her; she 
had borne up wonderfully all day, however, 
until on their road home, when she had 
given way in a rather unexpected, and ap- 
parently uncalled-for manner in Redmoor 
fir-grove — ‘* Just where it is so sleep, you 
know, that one always gets out and walks, 
your grandmother and | were walking, and 
she bade me go on at my own pace, since 
waiting for her made her nervous; and al- 
though loath to leave her, I did so; but 
finding she did not appear within a reason- 
able time, and since the coachman feared 
that the horses, being heated, wouid catch 
cold waiting too long on the brow of the 
hill, I went back to give Mrs. Biackburn 
my arm to help her up the steep. 1 found 
her leaning against a tree, not out of 
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breath, but very pale and trembling, and 
she said something had given her a turn.” 

‘* Ah, then I know what it was, Lucy,” 
interrupted Ellen sadly. ‘*I can guess why 
that particular place should affect poor dear 
grandmother: it was in that very fir-grove, 
as she once told me, that she and grand- 
father had a last interview with his mother. 
He was but a weeks married, then a young 
and handsome bridegroom; and I daresay 
the sudden recollection of bim as he then 
was, involuntarily contrasted itself in her 
mind with his present woful condition.” 

‘*T think that must have been it,” as- 
sented Lucy, ‘‘ for she said something, I 
could not quite understand, about a warn- 
ing and your —_ grandfather. I am sure 
it is a miracle to me that Mrs. Blackburn 
— way so seldom, considering her tri- 
als.” 

Indeed the stout old lady, notwithstand- 
ing that tenderness of her heart, which 
evinced itself in such culpable weakness 
with respect to her son, was by no means 
easily cast down, but went about her house- 
hold duties bravely, and nursed the sick 
man in true wifely fashion night and day, 
the only one about him who in her heart of 
hearts had had even until now some hope 
of him yet. She was one of those who have 
faith in the doctor while he prophesies 
smooth things, but when he shakes his head, 
who comfort themselves with a ‘* Well, 
well, science is often mistaken, and after 
all we are in God’s hands;” as though we 
had not been there before. But all that 
evening good Mrs. Blackburn kept sorrow- 
ful silence, and more than once consider- 
ably embarrassed Mr. Waller by bursting 
into tears. To weep in public was, in that 
gentleman’s eyes, an unpardonable solecism 
(** Good Heavens,” whispered he to Stan- 
hope on the second occasion of this ebulli- 
tion, ‘‘ are we in the Forest of Bondy ?”) 
an impulse which, if generally indulged in, 
would make the ordinary transactions of life 
impossible: the idea of some meeting of 
ruined sbareholders, instead of stigmatiz- 
ing one as a scoundrel (against which one 
might might bear up), dissolving into tears ! 
As to Mr. William, full of lus own personal 
troubles, lhe doubtless wondered what the 
old woman had got to cry about; but sym- 
yathy did not prompt him so far as to make 
inquiry. He had got his greatcoat on, and 
his cigar in his mouth, about to visit the 
Blackburn Arms as usual after dinner, when 
his mother beckoned him into the deserted 
dining-room. 

“Oh Willy,” said she, ‘*I have been 
wanting to speak to you all the evening, 
but could not get you alone. 1 have had 
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such a shock to-day as you cannot imagine ; 
and I am only thankful that it did not hap- 
pen to you.” 

**Shock; well, I'm not easily shocked, 
and I daresay I could have stood it,” re- 
turned Wilkam gruffly. ‘*What’s hap- 
pened now?” 

‘* A very dreadful thing, Willy. I have 


had a message from the grave. I have 
seen a ghost.” 
‘*Oh, I say; come now. You must 


have a talk with Mr. Allcase when he comes 
to visit the governor to-morrow. These 
sort of fancies — for I've heard him say so 
— are all stomach.” 

‘* But this was not fancy, William, I am 
very sure. Now, do you sit down and 
listen.” 

‘*But I want a cigar, mother; and Bill 
Dykes and Harry Willing have got a match 
on to-night at four corners.” 

** Never mind them, William,” returned 
Mrs. Blackburn gravely; ‘‘ and have your 
cigar here if you please. If you bad seen 
what I have seen this day, you would be in 
no humour for games or smoking.” 

**T will just light up, however, in the 
meantime,” said Mr. William contemptu- 
ously, for he had drunk his fill, and was by 
no means in a condition favourable to su- 
perstitious fears. —‘* Now, then, I’m all 
attention; fire away.” 

**I daresay you have heard, Willy,” be- 
gan his mother slowly, with her hand upon 
his knee, ‘‘ of that old legend about the 
Blackburn folk, that before they die they 
have each a warning of their end sent from 
the other world, that the last dead Black- 
burn returns to tell the doomed one of his 
race that his time has come to depart also.” 

‘*] have heard some twaddle of the 
kind,” said William carelessly. ‘* They say 
in the village that young Richard’s dead 
mother was seen in the park the night be- 
fore her son popped off the hooks so sud- 
denly : but it’s all rubbish of course. And 
indeed she did not happen to be a Black- 
burn at all.” 

** That is no matter, Willy; she was a 
Blackburn by marriage, if not by blood. 
Your grandmother walked on the terrace the 
night before her wicked husband breathed 
his last. It is always the last dead that 
gives the warning.” 

Mr. William, lying back in his arm-chair 
at ease, expelled his tobacco-smoke in 
rings, an accomplishment of which he was 
unreasonably proud, and inquired scorn- 
fully: ** Well, what then? Have you seen 
this young gentleman to-day?” and he 





' pointed to the picture of his cousin Richard 
‘that hung above the mantelpiece. 
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‘*No, Willy; but I have seen your wife 
— poor Bess.” 

William Blackburn bounded from his 
chair with a fearful oath. 

** Don’t swear, Willy —don’t swear, for 
Heaven’s sake; you don’t know how soon 
an may be called to answer for such words. 

hat I saw was a warning for one of your 
race; but who shall say for whom? At 
first, of course, I only thought of your poor 
father. He is the likeliest to go, dear soul, 
and the fittest for it. Ah, if you could but 
see him lying day and night, night and day, 
patient and gentle-faced as the stone angel 
over the church door! I know by his look 
that he has forgiven me for meddling with 
his papers, though, indeed, it was very 
wrong of me to do so; and I do think, if 
you were to go and see him once again, 
Willy ” 

‘* Never you mind me and father. You 
tell me about what you saw, mother; tell 
me everything.” He had sat down again 
now, and had hidden his eyes behind his 
hand, but his features worked beneath it 
restlessly. 

‘*I knew it would move you, my dear 
boy — I knew it would touch you ; and I hope 
it will work for good. I know you are not 
wicked, as some believe, but only a little 
wild and thoughtless. Yet, oh, remember, 
that it is not always the old and ailing that 
are taken first, but oftentimes the young 
and strong. ‘Think, if this should be a 
warning sent to you, my darling — to you, 
instead of ” —— 

‘* Will you tell me what vou saw ?” broke 
in her son with savage impatience. ‘ That 
first, and what you think of it afterwards. 
What, in the Fiend’s name did you see, 
mother?” 

For a moment the poor lady’s speech was 
choked by sobs. For the first time, per- 
haps, it was borne home to her that this 
son of hers, had indeed a heart of stone; 
but he muttered something by way of an 
apology for his tone and temper: he had 
been put out, he said, by an infernal busi- 
ness letter that morning. And her hand 
once more rested on his knee as she re- 
sumed her story. 

‘* We were walking — Lucy and I—up 
the short-cut through Redmoor fir-grove, 
while the carriage went up the road. I had 
sent Lucy on before, because I like to go 
my own pace, and not feel hurried; and 
presently she had left me far behind, and I 
was quite alone. It was the very place 
where fifty years ago, Willy, your father 
and I met Russell Blackburn’s wife for the 
last time, and the thoughts of old times 
crowded in upon me, so that I stopped and 











lingered more than I needed to do, though 
the way was steep.” 

**You had your mind, then, full of the 
past, and death, and such like?” observed 
William, with interest. 

** No doubt, Willy; and I may have also 
even thought of Bess herself, as I certainly 
did of you, dear boy. But if I did, I 
thought of her less than any. Then pres- 
ently, in the silence of the grove — for you 
know there was not a breath of wind to- 
day —I heard steps behind me. I was not 
surprised, for the path is used by all folks 
on foot coming from Mosedale to Redcombe, 
nor in the least degree agitated or alarmed. 
As the steps grew nearer, I moved to one 
side of the path, in order to let the person 
pass me, for whoever it was, she was a 
faster walker than I.” 

‘** But how did you know it was a wo- 
man?” 

‘* Because I heard her dress brush against 
the trees.” 

**She was so close as that, was she?” 
inquired William hoarsely. 

** She was at one time, but not when I 
looked round. I walked on and on, expect- 
ing every instant that she would pass me; 
but finding that the footsteps ceased, I 
turned about to see why she had stopped.” 

** Well, and what then? ” 

‘*Then I saw that it was Bess. It was 
growing dusk, but I am certain that it was 
she, and no other. She was a deal older, 
and more white and wan-looking than when 
I saw her last; but, as sure as it is my 
voice you hear, Willy, it was your dead 
wife.” 

‘*Did you speak to her?” As William 
put this question, he shot through his 
fingers an eager glance at his mother’s face : 
it was a careworn and wrinkled one enough, 
but as honest and open as the smoothest ; 
he need not have been afraid of any con- 
cealment there. 

‘* Speak to her? No, indeed, Willy. I 
was much too skeared. My limbs seemed 
to give way, and I sank down trembling all 
of a heap against a tree-trunk. Indeed, 
for a moment, I shut my eves for fear, yet 
not so long that if it had been anything 
but a ghost, it could never have got out of 
sight ; and yet, when I looked again, Willy, 
there was nothing there.” 

‘*No;. and there never was anything 
there, mother,” said Wiliam, forcing a 
langh; ‘‘ you may take your oath of that.” 

**T tell you, Willy,” answered Mrs. 
Blackburn solemnly, ‘‘ I am not more cer- 
tain that I see you now, than that I saw 
Bess to-day. Moreover, she”saw me, for 
which, indeed, without doubt, she had been 
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sent. Oh Willy, Willy! I cannot keep the 
terrible thought out of my mind that it was 
about you she came. It seems so strange 
else that she should have looked so wan and 
sorrowful about your father. Oh, repent, 
my darling, for we have all something to 
be sorry for, and be a good lad while you 
have yet time. I have never troubled you 
with such talk of late, Willy; I have been 
afraid of your ill looks and your tempers, 
but it has been often in my thoughts to 
speak of such things. — Kiss me, darling, 
kiss me. Pray to-night. Oh, how I have 
prayed for you, Willy’ Pray to be a good 
man.” 

‘* Yes, yes, all right,” said Mr. William, 
submitting, if with no very good grace, to 
his mother’s impassioned caress. ‘‘I will 
do all that if you on your part will promise 
me to hold your tongue about this matter. 
In my opinion, you have been misled by 
your feelings; you were tired and full of 
melancholy thoughts, and your imagination 
has built up the whole affair. It was a 
mere delusion.” 

Mrs. Blackburn shook her head, 
smiled sadly. 

‘* Well, that’s my opinion, I repeat,” 
said William coldly; ‘‘and I think most 
my will agree with me. On the other 

and, you think you have seen a ghost. In 
either case, I judge the thing had better 
not be talked about. You never said one 
word of this to Lucy or Ellen, of course ?” 

**Not a syllable, Willy; and I never 
shall. This is a secret between you and 
me—a secret much too sacred, much too 
awful, to speak to any ear than that which 
it may concern. Your father, alas! is deaf 
to every voice, even though it be one from 
the tomb; but you, Willy, oh, lay it to 
heart — lay it to heart! You will not go 
out to-pight, darling, among those rough, 
rude men?” 

‘*No, I will not. I promise you that, 
mother. Good-night. , I will just have an- 
other cigar, and then to bed.” 

But William Blackburn remained in that 
room for hours, now sitting by the fading 
embers with moody brow, now starting up 
to pace the floor with restless steps. Not 
till the morning light found its way through 
the closed shutters did he retire to his own 
chamber; yet after all this counsel with 
himself he could come to no more satisfac- 
tory conclusion than to hope that all these 
pains of thought might be in vain. ‘* The 
old woman must have been deceived,” he 
muttered, as he threw himself on his bed. 
‘* It could never have been Bess herself; 
she would not have dared to come.” 


and 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


MR. WILLIAM ENJOYS SOCIETY. 


Tuat heaviness may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning, was cer- 
tainly not written of the vicious. To them 
the beginning of the day more than any 
other time brings the reproof of Nature. 
It is then that she chiefly resents upon the 
wrong-doer his contravention of her laws, 
and, until he has commenced his daily round 
of life, hidden himself from her among his 
base companions, or forgotten her in strong 
a her presence is irksome and hate- 
ful. It was at breakfast, of all meals, that 
Mr. William Blackburn appeared to least 
advantage ; and on the morning succeeding 
his long vigil, he was a piteous sight to 
behold. Mrs. Blackburn regarded him 
with unfeigned terror, as she thought of 
that mysterious vision of the previous day, 
and what it might portend. 

‘* T shall be glad, indeed,” said she, seeing 
him heap this and that upon his plate, until 
it was like the ‘‘ Douglas larder,” and yet 
scarcely swallow a mouthful, ‘‘ when the 
time is ripe for our going to the cottage, for 
your sake, Willy, almost as much as for 
that of your poor father. I am sure you 
want change of air.” 

‘** I don’t know whether I shall go to the 
cottage at all,” answered her son gruffly ; 
‘* and, at all events, I shan’t go yet.” 

** Not go, Willy ?” pleaded she. ‘ Why, 
you surely would not stop here alone? 
What can you have to keep you at Red- 
combe ?” 

‘* Something that women understand 
nothing about,” growled he — * business.” 
And with that scanty information she was 
fain to be content. 

It was certainly a business of a light 
kind, and one that did not keep Mr. Wil- 
liam within doors. It was his habit to 
lounge about the grounds, and park, and 
village all day, the very type of a loafer. 
But he now confined himself to the grounds 
only. Instead of his old listless look, his 
eye seemed ever on the watch, his ear 
upon the stretch, for some one coming; he 
would break off suddenly in his speech to 
listen to sounds that heralded nothing, to 
stare with eager looks into the distance, 
where nothing showed itself. He was alert, 
and yet distraught. Doubtless unwilling, 
for good reasons, to be from home spon 
Mr. Dean’s arrival, which would probably 
occur at some reasonably early eg he 
was awaiting that gentleman’s visit; for 
when the dusk began to thicken, he would 
set out none know whither, but for such a 
distance —and it was observed that his 
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steps always took the direction of Mosedale 
—as often brought him home long after 
dinner was finished. On one occasion, 
being later than ever, his mother ventured 
to remonstrate with him: ‘* You should 
consider, dearest Willy, there are guests in 
the house, and your poor father is not here 
to do the honours. I do not like to see 
Mr. Waller sitting opposite to me instead 
of my boy.” 

‘* Very well, mother,” said he, ‘‘ it shall 
not occur again.” 

In spite of herself, Mrs. Blackburn could 
not but feel amazed at her son’s ready 
obedience. His tone, if not tender, which 
perhaps it could not be, for voices lose their 
tenderness through long disuse, was not 
rough, but hollow and nervous. His face 
was deadly pale, and his brow damp, and 
his whole appearance showed that he had 
been walking far and fast. 

‘* How ill and tired you look, Willy ; you 
over-fatigue yourself; and do make haste 
to change your things, for see, your boots 
and leggings are quite wet.” 

‘*T came through the furze, and it was 
heavy with dew,” said he, ‘that’s all.” 

‘** But how hungry you must be, darling. 
I will bring my knitting and sit with you 
while you eat.” 

‘*Yes, do, mother,” said he. It was 
almost the first time he had expressed a 
desire for her company, and the poor lady 
was in raptures. At the same time, this 
change in his behaviour, which had during 
the Jast few days been even unusually 
brusque and surly, really alarmed her. It 
“ak her that he must surely be ill. The 
apprehension of the warning vision having 
had reference to him, recurred to her with 
redoubled vehemence, for, curiously enough, 
it had never even entered into her mind 
that it might be Ellen’s life that was im- 

erilled.. She had had his favourite viands 

ept in readiness for him, but he ate 
scarcely anything, though he drank freely ; 
and this did not tend to make her less anx- 
ious. Yet she did not dare to recur directly 
to that subject, for which he had shown a 
particular distaste. 

‘Mr. Allease called while you were 
away, Willy, and he thinks the weather is 
now quite mild enough for us to leave 
home; and Mr. Waller tells me that the 
Fishery is looking so bright and comfort- 
able, with everything ready for our recep- 
tion.” 

William laid down his knife and fork. 
‘*Has Mr. Waller been over yonder to- 
day ?” asked he earnestly. 

‘* Yes, darling ; he had business in Mose- 
dale this afternoon, and so very kindly he 
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rode over to see how things were looking 
at the cottage.” 

‘* When did he go? When did he come 
back? I mean at what hour? ” 

** He started after luncheon, and he was 
home again by six at latest, my dear. I 
wonder you saw nothing of him upon the 
moor.” 

‘*I did not go to the moor to-day: I 
walked in the opposite direction.— How is 
father ?” 

**Well, no worse, at all events. Mr. 
Allcase says he can quite bear the journey, 
and oh, dear Willy, 1 do so hope you'll go 
with us. There will be the fishing, you 
know ; and though there is no billiard-room, 
Mosedale is quite close ; and Lucy and Mr. 
Waller will be almost as much with us there 
as they are now, although we have no sleep- 
ing-room for them in the cottage. Mr. 
Stanhope, too, has kindly promised to stay 
on with us. I don’t think you need be very 
dull there. Come, dear, it is not often that 
I ask a favour of you, but for my sake, if 
not for your own—and I am sure you 
need the change—do promise me to go 
with us to the Fishery.” _—_- 

** Very well, mother ; I will go with you, 
since you make such a point of it.” 

** You good, dear boy, you have no idea 
how happy you make me!” murmured Mrs. 
Blackburn, with dim eyes. ‘‘ And now I 
will leave you to have your cigar in peace 
upon the terrace.” 

**No; I shall not go out again to-night ; 
I have been out enough.— Where are Wal- 
ler and Stanhope ?” 

‘* There are not in the smoking-room, so 
that you can have it all to yourself, dear. 
They are playing a game at billiards.” 

These two gentlemen were wont to have 
their cigars together in the Squire’s sanctum, 
unhonoured by Mr. William's presence, 
who found companions more suited to his 
nature in the saddle-room, or at the public- 
house. But on this occasion, notwithstand- 
ing that he might have had the little room 
all to himself, he joined their company, and 
even volunteered to keep their score for 
them; this he did as usual, with the rest; 
and the way in which that instrument rap- 
ped against the marking-board, through the 
trembling of his hands, made the two players 
look at one another significantly: the one 
remarked in a whisper ‘‘ that their friend 
was like the Cock Lane ghost;” and the 
other, under cover of a canon, expressed 
his belief that they were going to have D. 
T. in the house again before very long. 
When invited to play himself, Mr. William 
protested he was much too tired; and yet, 
when the others were about to put away 
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their cues, he persuaded them to have one 
more game, and still another, until Stanhope 
declined point-blank. Never had the young 
Squire shown himself so docile to his mo- 
ther, so affable to his guests, as upon that 
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night, nor, it may be added, so disinclined 
for his own unimproving society. Was it 
possible that Mr. William Blackburn had 
taken his mothers’s words to heart at last, 
and was about to turn over a new leaf? 





From The St. Paul’s Magazine. 
THE AGE. 


Tue age is great! let whosoe’er 
That wills, its majesty attaint! 
We cannot, who its movement share, 
Give judgment passionless and fair. 
We look for martyr and for saint 
To times behind us — and our eye, 
Too near the present, can but spy 
At boys who dress and girls who paint! 


. Thus they of Egypt doubtless did, 

In early times — at History’s birth. 
They saw the sweating crowds that hid 
The slowly-rising pyramid — 

That now is wonder to the earth! 

They thought not of the pile at all; 
This workman’s sloth — that bungler’s fall 

Aroused their satire or their mirth. 


The work, that seems so grand to us, 
Whom Science and her marvels pall, 
Was too familiar to discuss — 
They talked of little things; for thus, 
The small for ever please the small. 
Aye, when the work was done, the throng 
Thought more of feasting, dance, and song, 
Than that which towered above them all. 


So ages will anon succeed, 
More great, perchance, than this of ours, 
And — though we did but sow the seed 
Of nobler things — will say, ‘* Indeed 
’ Tt was an age of wondrous pow’rs! ”” 
It will be well they shall not know 
That while the oaks among us grow 
We, at their roots, pluck weeds and flow’rs. 


Oh, for a man, whose words should strike 
A silence through these petty jars — 
Should prove our babble is but like 
The nightly howl of mongrel tyke 
Who scolds the silence of the stars : 
A noise incessant, meaningless, 
Impugning still the nobleness 
Its clamour magnifies — not mars! 


Gaze onward then, and trust the age! 
Uplift clear eyes to heaven’s cope; — 

And be contented to engage, 

As guides throughout your pilgrimaze, 
The sweet companions, Faith and Hope. 

Let Folly’s pioneers-in-chief — 

Cheap Satire, sneering Unbelief — 
Delight to grovel and to grope! 





Look up! — and see how grandly looms 
Above us, what the age has done; 
And then discuss the drawing-rooms, 
The city marts, the talk of grooms, 
That fade like mists before the sun! 
Discuss such topics, if you can — 
Leave those to mark the March of Man, 
Who follow, when our course is run. 


Lo, in our midst a giant stands, 
Who builds his monument complete. 

He strides from distant lands to lands — 

He moulds the nations in his hands! — 
And yet must history repeat 

That you were finding petty flaws 

And quarrels with dead leaves and straws 
Among the dust beneath his feet ? en 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
DESOLATE, 


I sTRAIN my worn-out sight across the sea, 

I hear the wan waves sobbing on the strand, 
My eyes grow weary of the sea and land, . 

Of the wide deep and the forsaken lea : 

Ah! Love, return, ah! Love, come back to me!— 
As well these ebbing waves I might command, 
To turn and kiss the moist deserted sand! 

The joy that was, is not, and cannot be. 

The salt shore, furrowed by the foam, smells 


sweet, 
Oh! blest for me, if it were now my lot, 
To make this shore my rest, and hear all strife 
Die out like yon tide’s faint receding beat : 
If he forgot so easily in life, 
I may in death forget that he forgot. 
Puture Bourke Marston. 


Monarcuicat Portoy. — According to a pro~ 
vincial contemporary : — 

** Monarch Insurance shares were freely dealt 
in on Thursday, at 1-4 to 3-8 premium.”’ 

Hence may be inferred the existence of a Mon- 
arch Insurance Company. The rate of insur- 
ance charged by that Company should be high; 
for Crowns needing to be insured must be doubly 
hazardous. How much would the Monarch In- 
surance Company take to insure the Monarch 
who delays crowning the edifice ? 





MUTE OF MALICE. 


From The Belgravia. 
MUTE OF MALICE. 


Iaco’s dogged silence, after the detection 
and exposure of all his elaborate enormity 
of guilt, is the most salient example per- 
haps on record of a persistent recourse to 
the last resort of being mute of malice. 
The Moor, chiefest of his victims, cannot 
address.another syllable direct to the de- 
stroyer of his house and all his hopes in 
this world and the next, but he prays Cassio, 
for him, to ask that demi-devil why he had 
thus insnared Othello, body and soul. 
Other questions there would be in plenty 
to put, and other questioners in plenty 
among that agitated company; but Iago is 
henceforth bent on absolute and inflexible 
silence. They shall not wring another 
word from him, nor coax one, threaten they 
never so fiercely, or charm they never so 
wisely : 

** Jago. Demand me nothing : what you know, 
you know : 
From this time forth I never will speak 


word. 
Ludovico. What, not to pray? 
Gratiano. Torments will ope your lips. 
Othello. Well, thou dost best.’’ 


Did Iago protest too much — that Spartan 
dog, more fell than anguish, hunger, or the 
sea? Nay, but he kept his word — as it is 
in the nature of Spartan dogs to do. 

Such silence kept Eccelino, when defeated 
and done to death, midway in the thirteenth 


century. Sismondi describes this tyrant as 
unequalled in Italy for bravery and military 
talent, always an enemy to luxury, and 
proof against voluptuous allurements —a 
man who made the boldest tremble with a 
look, and who preserved in his diminutive 
person, at the age of sixty-five, all the 
vigour of a soldier in his prime. When at 
last the Brescians abandoned him, and all 
points of retreat were cut off by his confed- 
erated foes, he was made prisoner, and 
taken to Soulino; like Garibaldi, wounded 
in the foot. A prisoner, he refused to 
speak, rejected all the aids of medicine, 
tore off all the bandages from his wounds, 
and finally expired on the eleventh day of 
his captivity. Neither complaint nor re- 
quest was to be elicited from him. He 
would emulate at least the silence of that 
lower creature glorified in verse as 
** the villain seized, and dying hard, 

Without complaint, though by a hundred mouths 
Relentless torn.’’ 


Fortebracci Bruccio, in the following 
century, followed Eccelino’s example as 
regards his latter end. Taken prisoner 
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while fighting desperately, he was conveyed 
to the camp of Caldora, and treated with 
humanity. Wounded he was, but not mor- 
tally. However, he would take no food, 
and died on the third or fourth day, refus- 
ing to the last to utter one word. 

Noteworthy among the taciturnities of 
history is that of the barber ambassador of 
Louis XI., Oliver le Dain, when he dis- 
gusted the Ghenters by figuring in their city 
as the Count of Meulan, in gorgeous arra 
and with preposterous pretensions, whic 
the great lords of the Low Countries, who 
received him in solemn audience, pretty 
effectually snubbed; whereupon he refused 
to utter another word — though in the teeth 
of menaces that they would find a way to 
make him speak. Whether Oliver could 
have stood the rack, and still held his coun- 
sel, it boots not to guess; but no doubt he 
could have blustered beforehand as defiant- 
ly on that subject as Jaffier himself does in 
Venice Preserved, when the Doge bids them 
give him the tortures: 


** Cowards are scared with threatenings; boys 

are whipped 

Into confessions; but a steady mind 

Acts of itself, ne’er asks the body counsel. 

‘Give him the tortures!’ Name but such a 
thing 

Again, by Heaven I’1l shut these lips for ever. 

Not all your racks, your engines, or your 
wheels, 

Shall force a groan away, that you may guess 
at.’’ 


According to popular tradition in Athens, 
one of the most obnoxious acts of severity 
on the part of Hippias was exercised upon 
Leena, the mistress of Aristogeiton, who 
was sentenced to the torture, and who, lest 
agony should wring from her any confession 
of the secrets of the conspiracy, bit out 
hertongue. Gibbon records of the Egypt- 
ian monks in the fourth century, whose 
dark retreats were sometimes invaded by a 
military force which it was impossible to re- 
sist, that, when this was the case, they si- 
lently stretched out their necks to the exe- 
cutioner, and ‘supported their national 
character, that tortures could never wrest 
from an Egyptian the confession of a secret 
which he was resolved not to disclose.” 
So again, a century later, the same historian 
tells us of the friends of Stilicho, who were 

ersecuted by the implacable revenge of 

lympius, and against whom the most ex- 
quisite cruelty was employed to extort the 
confession of a treasonable and sacrilegious 
conspiracy, —that ‘‘ they died in silence; 
their firmness justified the choice, and per- 
haps shesived the innocence, of their 
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atron.” The death-scene of Giordano 
runo, the ‘‘ poet, philosopher, and heretic 
—the teacher of Galileo's heresy — the 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney, and open an- 
tagonist of Aristotle * — has been graphical- 
ly described by the biographical historian 
of philosophy. Bruno remained silent when 
they chained him to the stake. Would he 
not pray for mercy ? Would he not recant ? 
Now the last hour had come, would he die 
in his obstinacy, when a little hypocrisy 
would save him from somuchagony? ‘* It 
is even so: he is stubborn, unalterable. 
They light the fagots ; the branches crackle ; 
the flame ascends; the victim writhes— 
and now we see no more. The smoke en- 
velopes him; but nota prayer, not a plaint, 
not a single cry escapes him.” Still as the 
grave; though for him there was no grave 
to be, burnt to ashes as Bruno was. 
Historians note the silence with which 
Wallenstein, in the last struggle for dear 
life, met his fate; how he ‘‘ answered noth- 
ing” to the summons and demands of the 
imperial officers; and how, when told he 
must die, and offered a few moments for 
=. ‘**disdaining likewise to reply, 
allenstein stretched out his arms, and 
without uttering a single word, received 
the halberd in his body.” Robespierre’s 
dogged silence during his last hours— 
hours of acute suffering, degradation, and 
despair — is well known, and was well kept 
up to the very last. As Lamartine puts it, 
‘* the mystery that had veiled his life shroud- 
ed his thoughts, and he died without one 
last word.” So again of Saint-Just the 
same fluent pen records that he died with- 
out ‘opening his lips, and carrying his 
sentiments with him to the grave.” Like 
Shakespeare’s Hotspur, he professed not 
talking. Unlike Moliére’s Meétaphraste, he 
exhaled not his intentions in that recurring 
series of wordy asservations — ‘*‘Je me 
tais” —‘* Que je trépasse, si je dis plus 
mot!” —‘* J’ai promis que je ne dirais 
rien” — ‘* Dés a présent je suis muet, ” — 
et cetera. A popular version of our 
Georges Monk represents, not to say cari- 
catures, that reticent commander as indulg- 
ing in the following flourish before Charles 
Il., prior to the Restoration, and the 
emissaries commissioned by him to bring 
about the Restoration: ‘* You have my 
body, you may kill it; and I advise you to 
do so, for you shall never have my mind or 
my will. And now, ask me not a single 
word, for from this moment I will not open 
my mouth, even to cry out. I have said.” 





Which sublime dizi he is reported to have 
uttered with the most invincible resolution. 
Erect, pale, and resigned he stands, with 
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his eyes fixed, his arms folded, and his lips 
compressed. They try hard, Charles and 
all, to shake his resolve, but for a time they 
signally fail. To all their appeals Monk 
turned a deaf ear; ‘*‘ Monk did not unclose 
his lips, Monk did not turn his eyes.” 
Only for a time, however; and in the sequel 
Monk becomes practically conversible as 
Métaphraste, positively resolved as he had 
been to die rather than speak. 

Self-devoted for the remorseful remainder 
of his day to absolute silence, Wordsworth’s 
Marmaduke bids his companion-borderers 
hear in silence his elected doom. A her- 
mitage, he reminds them, has furnished fit 
relief to some offenders; other penitents, 
less patient in their wretchedness, have 
fallen, like the old Roman, on their own 
sword’s point. They had their choice; a 
wanderer must he go—the spectre of an 
innocent man his guide, and everlasting 
silence his vow: 


** No human ear shall ever hear me speak.”’ 


In the case of the Charleston conspira- 
tors, headed by Denmark Vesey, a free 
coloured man, the convicted prisoners reso- 
lutely refused to make any communications 
that might implicate others; and more than 
this, one of their number, Peter Poyes, 
sternly enjoined their observance of a de- 
termined abstention from speech. ‘‘ Do 
not open your lips,” he bade them; ‘* die 
silent, as you will see me do.” And in 
obstinate adherence to this injunction they 
are said to have bided their time and met 
their fate. 

From expositors of our constitutional 
history we learn that formerly, if a prisoner 
refused to plead, he was sentenced to en- 
dure penance, or the peine forte et dure — 
being taken into the prison, and laid upon his 
back in a low dark room, while iron weights 
were placed upon his chest. Three mor- 
sels of bad bread were his allowance the 
first day, and three draughts of stale water 
the second, and so on alternately — anly 
the weights being increased —till he died, 
or, as the ancient judgment ran, till he an- 
swered. Nowadays a jury tries whether 
such a prisoner is mute of malice, or inca- 
pable of speech. 

Waverley adopted the only safe or pru- 
dent course left him, when —at his exam- 
‘ination on a criminal charge before a coun- 
| try justice —beset and pressed on every 
| hand by accusations, in which gross false- 
| hoods were blended with such circumstances 
of truth as could not fail to procure them 
credit — alone, unfriended, in a strange 
land, and almost giving up his life and 
| honour for lost — leaning his head upon his 
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hand, he ‘‘ resolutely refused to answer 
any further questions,” since the fair and 
candid statement he had already made had 
only served to furnish arms against him. 
In vain, therefore, Major Melville of Cairn- 
vreckan put further queries to him. Waver- 
ley does not see why he should, by his can- 
dour, lend his accusers arms against his in- 
nocence. There is no reason why he should 
answer a word more, and by this resolution 
he determines to abide. ‘*And again he 
resumed his posture of sullen and deter- 
mined silence.” ‘To apply the lines of one 
of Sir Walter’s Old Plays, coined for the 
nonce : 


*¢ Yes! I love Justice well — as well as you do — 
But since the good dame’s blind, she shall 
excuse me, 
If, time and reason fitting, I prove dumb; 
The breath I utter now shall be no means 
To take away from me my breath in future.”’ 


The shrewd lawyer in John Galt’s story 
of the Zntail counsels Walter, the ‘ nat- 
ural,” to speak as little as possible when 
the ‘* twa gleds o’ the law” come to make 
inquiries and take observations which may 
tend to his disadvantage. ‘‘ I'll no say a 
word,” the young man promptly promises ; 
** Tl be a dumbie —I'll sit as quiet as ony 
ane o’ the images atore Bailie Glasford’s 
house at the head o’ the Stockwell. King 
William himsel’, on his bell-metal horse at 
the Cross, is a popular preacher, Mr. Keel- 
evin, compared to what I'll be.” Rather 
than be caught tripping in his speech by 
the ‘‘ twa gleds o’ the law,” he would emu- 
late the resolve of Waspe, in Ben Johnson’s 
Bartholomew Fair : 


‘© Cokes. How now, Numps? Why dost not 
speak ? 
Waspe. I will never speak while I live again, 
for ought I know.”’ 


Or that of elaborately-scheming Mélac pére, 
in Beaumarchais, with his inflexible ‘‘ Je ne 
repondrai plus.” ‘* Il s’obstine au silence,” 
exclaims Aurelly, after a series of fruitless 
efforts to induce him to explain; ‘‘je ne 
puis rein découvrir.” The resolve of Galt’s 
Watty the natural has in some sort its par- 
allel in that of the dreamy old beldame in 
Scott’s Antiquary, who is in possession of 
a fatal family-secret she is yet far too leal 
to disclose. ‘* I aye thought it would come 
to this,” she says, when Oldbuck threatens 
an official investigation; ‘‘ it’s but sitting 
silent when they examine me — there’s nae 
torture in our days—and if there is, let 
them rend me! It’s ill o’ the vassal’s mouth 
that betrays the bread it eats.” Then 





again, in another of Galt’s matter-of-fact 
fictions, we have Jeanie Gaisling, the mur- 
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deress of her bairn, who, ‘‘ from the hour 
she did the deed never spoke;” who, on 
the night before the execution, was brought 
over in the chaise to the tollbooth, between 
two officers, ‘‘ and still she never spoke.” 
Nothing, the Provost relates, in the tale 
that goes by his name, could exceed the 
compassion that everyone had for Jeanie; 
**so she wasna committed to a common 
cell, but laid in the council-room, where 
the ladies of the town made up a comforta- 
ble bed for her, and some of them sat up 
all night and prayed for her; but her 
thoughts were gone, and she was silent.” 
Mannion, the castigated self-avenger in 
Basil, is naturally enough a dumb dog at 
the hospital to which he is carried, and sets 
at defiance the conjoined efforts of the staff 
and all the authorities to elicit from him a 
hint as to his name and address, what 
friends he has, what occupation or interest 
in life; above all, what on earth could ever 
have brought him to that pass. 

When the blackness was brought to light 
of that very black sheep, or wolf in sheep's 
clothing, Blifil, in Fielding’s masterpiece, 
the discomfited knave cast himself on his 
bed, and there lay, abandoning himself to 
despair. The good-natured hero of the 
tale, now Squire Allworthy’s recognized 
heir, finds his old enemy in this sorry 
plight, and essays to cheer him, offer- 
ing him money for his present needs, 
and engaging to attempt a_ reconcilia- 
tion with his uncle. But ‘* Blifil was at 
first sullen and silent, balancing in his mind 
whether he should yet deny all.” True, he 
eventually finds the evidence to be too 
strong against him, and so betakes himself 
to confession; but for the time he plays 
Tago’s part of dogged taciturnity ; continu- 
ing mute of very malice, and very malici- 
ously mute. 

Quentin Durward’s last interview with 
the condemned Bohemian, Hayraddin — 
hardened atheist as well as unrepentant 
criminal —is summarily brought to a close 
by the prisoner bidding him ‘* Hence! be- 
gone! —disturb me no farther; I have 
spoken the last word that mortal ears shall 
listen to!” And Quentin, while deeply 
impressed with the horrors of his condition, 
yet sees how vain it is to argue with the 
man: he bids him, therefore, farewell; to 
which Hayraddin only replies, true to his 
resolve, by a short and sullen nod. An- 
other example from Scott is to be found in 
the closing chapter of Rob Roy, when 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone, the evil genius of 
the tale, has been caught in his own toils, 
and is taken, wounded to death, by those 
he was scheming to destroy. ‘‘Rashleigh 
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was our first object. Ue groaned when I 
approached him, as wesc turough spite as 
through pain, and sit his eyes, as if de- 
termined, like lago, to speak no word 
more.” In oue of Mr. Savage's clever 
Irish novels, there is also a direct reference 
to Iago’s taciturnity, in the description of 
a villanous attorney, one Sharkey, whom 
his captors in vain endeavoured to move to 
speech of some sort; for ‘‘ the captive law- 
yer preserved the determined silence of Iago 
after the consummation and detection of 
his crimes.” Mr. Disraeli’s Lord Cadurcis 
is anything but an Iago or a Sharkey; yet, 
for once in his life, he emulates’ their reso- 
lute silence —in that scene where we see 
him stand with his back to the fireplace, 
with his lips compressed, and his hands un- 
der his coat-tails: ‘*‘ He was resolved that 
nothing should induce him to utter a word. 
He looked the picture of dogged indiffer- 
ence.” In the story of the Haunted Man 
we have a glimpse of a dying reprobate 
who ‘* lay down upon his bed, and put his 
arms up over his head and ears, as resolute 
from that time to keep out all access, and 
to die in his indifference ” — to be won nei- 
ther by speech nor fo speech. The detected 
scoundrel, Randal Leslie, in Lord Lytton’s 
most elaborate fiction, is significantly 
speechless when caught in the toils, and 
shown to be what he really is and ever has 
been. ‘* Randal said not a word.” Words 
were past saving him now. To apply a 
stanza from a poem of Lord Lytton’s son: 





** In this silence I will sheathe 
The sharp edge and point of all; 
Not a sigh my lips shall breathe, 
Not a groan, whate’er befall; 
And let this sworded silence be 
A fence ’twixt prying fools and me.”’ 
Francis Jacox. 


From Saint Paul's. 
THE AURORA BOREALIS, 


Durine the last few months there have 
been several remarkable dispays of the 
beautiful phenomenon called the Aurora. 
Not only in various parts of Europe, but in 
Canada and the United States, the North- 
ern Streamers have waved resplendently 
over the celestialdome. Magnetic changes, 
— true electric storms, — have passed simul- 
taneously over the northern hemisphere, as 
though the system of the earth were quiver- 


ing under some mysterious influence. We 
learn, even, that in America it was found 
possible last April, during the occurrence 
of a great auroral display, to send tele- 
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graphic messages without the aid of the 
wires, so sensitively did the frame of the 
earth respond to the magnetic impulse. 

The occurrence of these singular, but not 
wholly novel experiences, has attracted new 
attention to the strange phenomena of ter- 
restrial magnetism. ‘The bond of sympathy 
which unites all parts of the earth when the 
magnetic storm is in progress, the yet more 
mystical laws which associate our earth with 
the sun and planets through the action of 
similar magnetic influences, and the rhyth- 
mical regularity with which those influences 
wax and wane, have long been recognized 
as among the strangest phenomena pre- 
sented by nature to man’s observation. 
Again and again the astronomer and the 
physicist have studied the strange problems 
thus offered to them for solution. Yet al- 
ways when the new manifestations of these 
mystic forces of nature are in progress, the 
subject of terrestrial magnetism is found to 
offer new features of interest, new matters 
for inquiry. It is, in fact, a subject in 
which, despite much that has been done, 
there yet remains so much to be learned 
and so much to be explained, that it always 
presents to us an aspect of novelty and 
freshness. 

Of the Aurora Borealis as a display little 
need perhaps be said. Most of our readers 
have, we doubt not, seen the strange 
streamers slowly waving, unrolling undulat- 
ing, passing by almost imperceptible muta- 
tions through a hundred varieties of form, 
gaining and losing colour, shifting silently 
from place to place upon the sky, and 
finally vanishing as mysteriously as they had 
made their appearance. — 

In northern climes all these phenomena 
are exhibited with a great increase of dis- 
tinctness. The narrative of the French 
Scientific Commission, which wintered at 
Bossekop in 1838-39, gives, perhaps, the 
fullest account of the true aurgral display 
that has as yet been presented to the study 
of the physicist. We are told that the light 
mist, commonly seen towards the north at 
Bossekop, became coloured towards evening 
alohg its upper rim. The bright border 
grew gutualy more regular, until it ap- 
peared as an arc of pale yellow. As this 
are rose upward into the sky, dark streaks 
made their appearance, dividing the lumi- 
nous matter of the arc into distinct rays. 
**These stretch out and draw themselves 
in, now slowly, now almost instantaneously ; 
they dart, shiver, and dance, — augmenting 
and diminishing suddenly in splendour. 
The feet of the rays are always especially 
bright, and continue during all the display 
to form a shining arc, more or less regu- 
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lar.” This arc rises slowly, and with con- 
tinual undulations towards the point imme- 
diately overhead; and it is a peculiarity 
worth noticing that the undulations nearly 
aiways travel from east to west. Occasion- 
ally, however, there are return waves, so to 
speak; and the narrators say that the dis- 
play is never more brilliant than when the 
undulations, after passing from one side of 
the heavens towards the other, ‘‘ retrace 
their steps, and flow backwards to the point 
of departure.” ‘* At one time, the alter- 
nating movement produces the appearance 
as of a brilliant curtain, hung over more 
than half the sky, its folds agitated by 
winds; at others, the edges of the curtain 
separate from the actual horizon, and their 
folds become amazingly complicated, in- 
wrapping each other, and presenting to the 
astonished spectator a variety of the most 
graceful curves.” 

Under favourable circumstances the in- 
tensity of the auroral light is so great that 
stars of the first magnitude are obliterated 
from view. Nor are the colours of the 
mysterious auroral curtain less surprising 
in their splendour and intensity. The base 
of each ray is red, the middle is green, the 
rest of a clear and brilliant yellow. Al- 
ways the same order is presented ; and the 
colours are always most strongly marked,— 
the red being like blood, the green like the 
emerald. 

It may be interesting, before proceeding 
further, to inquire how far from the pole of 
the earth the aurora has made its appear- 
ance. The term Aurora Borealis is indica- 
tive, we need hardly say, of the assumed 
opinion that the north is the true seat of the 
auroral display; and, undoubtedly, it is 
only near the polar regions that the north- 
ern streamers can be seen in their full splen- 
dour and at short intervals. But it would 
be to mistake the true meaning of the phe- 
nomenon to lose sight of the fact that auro- 
ras become visible so far to the south that 
the portions of our atmosphere which are 
the seat of the electric disturbance must, in 
such cases, be far removed from the arctic 
regions. Indeed, when we remember that 
in the recent display of auroral action the 
rays have extended to the point overhead, 
and beyond that point towards the south, 
we see at once that portions of our atmo- 
sphere are lit up, which no real north polar 
light could possibly illuminate. 

It is believed that the most southerly sta- 
tions from which the Aurora Borealis has 
been perceived are in north latitude four- 
teen degrees, so that there is nothing to 
prevent an inhabitant of Abyssinia or of 
the south-central parts of India from occa- 
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sionally witnessing a display of northern 
streamers. 

The same aurora has frequently been 
seen over avery extended region. Kaemtz 
mentions, for instance, that on January 5, 
1769, a beautiful aurora was seen simulta- 
neously in Francé and in Pennsylvania; 
and that the remarkable aurora of January 
7, 1831, was seen from all parts of central 
and northern Europe, in Canada, and in the 
northern parts of the United States. But 
what is yet more remarkable is the circum- 
stance that. while an Aurora Borealis is 
visible over the major part of the northern 
hemisphere, a display of the Aurora Austra- 
lis is often in progress around the other pole 
of the earth. Indeed, Kaemtz mentions that 
when Captain Cook’s observations are ana- 
lyzed, it appears that every time he observed 
an Aurora Australis, an Aurora Borealis had 
been seen in Europe, or else the agitation 
of the magnetic needle proved that around 
the north pole an auroral display must 
have been in progress. 

Such circumstances as these force us to 
look upon the aurora as the grandest, be- 
cause the most widely extended, of all the 
natural manifestations belonging to the 
economy of our earth. The fiercest hurri- 
canes limit their fury to a few hundred 
square miles of territory. The earthquake, 
devasting as are its powers, yet, even in its 
most energetic throes, disturbs but a section 
of some mountain range, and the plains or 
seas which lie around. But the aurora, 
while neither terrible like the hurricane, 
nor devastating like the earthquake, is more 
imposing than either in the mystery which 
shrouds its origin, and the inconceivable 
rapidity with which the hidden influences 
on which its appearance depends are com- 
municated to the whole earth. 

Having thus seen the extent of space 
over which the aurora may be spread, it 
may be interesting to inquire a little into 
the aurora’s relation to time. 

First of all we may ask with Arago, 
whether ‘‘ in all preceding centuries the au- 
rora has appeared with the same forms, the 
same brightness, the same colours, and so 
on.” The evidence we have on these points 
is meagre enough, but so far as it goes, it 
tends to show that the aurora was well 
known to the ancients. M. Biot states that 
the first positive notice of an Aurora Bore- 
alis **is to be found in Chinese records, 
and goes back to the year 208 before the 
Christian era.” Pliny refers to strange 
nocturnal illuminations which could have 
been nothing else but Aurora Borealis, — 
‘*Under the consulate of B. Cacilius and 
Cn. Papirius,” he writes, ‘‘ and also at some 
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other times a light was seen to overspread 
the heavens in the night time, or that a kind 
of daylight replaced the darkness.” Anoth- 
er passage, which has been quoted by 
Arago, runs thus, — ‘‘Under the consulate 
of Valerius and C. Marius, at the 
time of sunset, a burning shield, from which 
sparks shot forth, was seen to traverse the 
heavens from west to east; but we should 
be much more disposed to look upon this 
account as having reference to the appear- 
ance of a large a€rolite or fire-ball, than as 
descriptive of an aurora. 

While there is every reason for believing 
that in long past ages the aurora manifested 
itself precisely as in our own times, there 
can be no doubt that in different years and 
even in different months, the frequency and 
brilliancy of auroral displays are subject to 
very striking variations. It is only of late 
years that the laws of these variations have 
been discovered. 

There is, first of all, what may be called 
the secular period of auroral displays, re- 
specting which we know little, even if it 
may not be doubted whether the mere exis- 
tence of such a period has been satisfac- 
torily established. Kaemtz mentions that 
between 1707 and 1790 there was a period 
of this sort, auroras gradually increasing in 
frequency from the former date, until some- 
where about the year 1752, after which 
they gradually became less frequent, until 
the year 1790. Professor Olmstead consid- 
ered that there was sufficient evidence to 
establish a period of twenty years during 
which auroral displays are frequent, pre- 
ceded and followed by intervals of from 
sixty to sixty-five years, during which but 
few are witnessed. ? 

But the longest period which has been 
well established is the now famous ten-year 
period. -Arago was the first, we believe, 
to give evidence, — though only incident- 
ally, —of the existence of this period. In 
the years 1828 and 1829 he found that 
auroras were seen with unusual frequency ; 
and he noticed that during the same years 
the magnetic needle was perturbed in a 
very remarkable manner. Since then, the 
association between magnetic disturbances 
and the recurrence of auroras has been es- 
tablished beyond all possibility of question. 
Thus the mere watching of the magnetic 
needle from day to day and from year to 
year is as satisfactory a mode of estimating 
the frequency of auroral displays, as the 
spreading of observers over the whole of 
the northern hemisphere, with instructions 
to watch night after night for the occurrence 
of auroras, could possibly be. And clearly 


the former mode is much easier to put in 
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practice. Now the existence of a ten-year 
— in the motions of the magnetic needle 
as been placed beyond all doubt by the 
researches of Colonel Sabine. We speak 
for convenience of a ten-year period, but 
in reality the period is somewhat greater. 
The years 1828—29 corresponded to an 
epoch of maximum magnetic disturbance. 
We are now approaching another; but we 
shall not have reached the culminating 
point of the magnetic disturbance until 
1870. Thus, it will be seen, that the ac- 
tual period is about one-fourth of the in- 
terval between 1828 and 1870; or, roughly, 
some ten years and a half. 

But now one of the most remarkable of 
all the problems that nature has ever pre- 
sented to man for solution has to be men- 
tioned. While Colonel Sabine had been 
engaged in determining the ten-year period 
of magnetic disturbances, another observer, 
equally patient and equally far-sighted, had 
been observing the gradual processes of 
change by which the face of the sun becomes 
now covered with numerous spots, now 
clear from the slightest stain. Most men 
would find a few years’ attention to this 
subject sufficiently trying. The eyes grow 
quickly weary of poring upon the blazing 
sun, and of counting every speck which 
can be detected there. But, fortunately 
for science, Hofrath Schwabe was not an 
ordinary observer. We cannot say how 
long he continued his patient labours for 
this reason, simply that the last time we 
heard of him he was still engaged upon 
them. But this we know, that he began 
them forty-three years ago, and that during 
all those years there has scarcely passed a 
day on which, when weather has permitted, 
the sun’s face has not been scanned with 
diligent scrpsiny. The labour has not been 
without its"reward. It has shown that the 
solar spots increase and diminish in number 
in a ten-year cycle. And when that ten- 
year cycle comes to be compared with Sa- 
bine’s ten-year magnetic cycle, the two are 
found to be identical, — the epoch when the 
greatest number of sun-spots can be seen 
corresponding always to the epoch of the 
greatest magnetic disturbance, —in other 
words, to the years in which auroras are seen 
most frequently and with the greatest 
splendor. 

Thus, just now, when astronomers are 
engaged in scanning with unusual interest 
the seamed and spotted face of our great 
central luminary, meteorologists and pliysic- 
ists are favoured with frequent displays of 
the northern streamers. 

To account for this remarkable relation 
is not a very easy or simple task. We can- 
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uot, for example, pronounce decisively that | splendour have been seen at midsummer, 


the two sets of phenomena thus brought 
into association, stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect. It seems in- 
deed scarcely more reasonable to suppose 
that the sun-spots cause the auroras, than 
to suppose that the auroras cause the sun- 
spots. Yet, circumstances have happened 
to show that the earth sympathizes instan- 
taneously with any marked changes or pro- 
cesses taking place upon the sun’s surface. 
In 1859 two observers, Messrs. Carrington 
and Hodgson happened to be watching the 
sun’s surface at the same instant, at differ- 
ent observatories. Both saw a strange, 
bright light, which broke out at a certain 
point of the sun’s surface, and travelled,— 
at a rate estimated at about 7,000 miles per 
minute, — across a portion of the solar disc. 
At the very same instant the magnetic in- 
struments at Kew were violently disturbed. 
Magnetic storms swept instantaneously, — 
so subsequent observations proved, — 
through both hemispheres. At Washington 
and Philadelphia the signal-men in the tele- 
graphic offices received sharp electric 
shocks ; the tracing pen used in Bain's sys- 
tem of telegraphy was followed by a flame ; 
and in Norway, telegraphic machinery was 
set on fire. Boreal and austral auroras 
were seen that night with unusual splendour. 
In fact, a multitude of circumstances com- 
bined to prove that the disturbance upon 
the sun’s surface had instantaneously com- 
municated to the earth magnetic thrills, 
which vibrated from pole to pole. 

The influence thus found to be exerted 
by the sun will prepare us to find evidence 
of an annual period in the recurrence of 
auroral displays. ‘There is such a period, 
though its existence is in part disguised by 
the unequal length of the night in different 
seasons. For we must remember that al- 
though the aurora is only visible at night, 
its occurrence is in no way associated with 
the nocturnal hours. An aurora may be in 
pom during the day time. In fact, it is 

oped that before long meteorologists may 
be able to recognize with certainty the pe- 
culiar appearances which indicate in the 
day time that an aurora is in progress. 





\the sky. 





|a circumstance which seems the more sur- 


prising when it is remembered that there is 

no true night during our summer months. 
We have spoken of the occurrence of 

auroras by daylight. Doubtless the major- 


ity of such phenomena pass wholly un- 


noticed. But there is not wanting records 
of appearances which indicate unmistakably 
the occurrence of diurnal auroras. In the 
fifth volume of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, an account is given 
of an interesting observation made by the 
Rev. Patrick Graham, at Aberfoyle, in 
Perthshire. 

“On the 10th of February, 1798,” he 
writes, ‘* near half-past three in the after- 
noon, the sun being then a full hour above 
the horizon, and showing faintly through a 
leaden-coloured atmosphere, I was intently 
observing a halo surrounding the sun. 
Whilst I was attending to this appearance, 
the whole visible hemisphere of the heavens 
became covered with a light palish vapour, 
as I at first imagined it to be. It was dis- 
posed in longitudinal streaks extending 
through the west, by the point overhead, 
and all along the sky towards the east. On 
examining this appearance more narrowly, 
I found it to be a true Aurora Borealis, 
with all the characters which distinguish 
that meteor by night, except that it was 
now entirely pale and colourless. The 
stream of electric matter issued very per- 
ceptibly from a cloud in the west; thence 
diffusing themselves, the rays converged 
towards the point overhead, and so diverged 
again towards every quarter of the horizon, 
and the coruscations were as instantaneous 
and as distinctly perceptible as they are by 
night. This appearance continued for more 
than twenty minutes, when it gradually van- 


lished, giving place to thin scattered vapours 


which, towards sunset, began to overspread 
Through the ensuing night I 
could not detect the smallest trace of au- 


| rora.” 


If any doubt could possibly rest on the 
accuracy of Mr. Graham’s conclusions, it 
would be removed by the circumstance that 
occasionally an aurora has been watched 





Failing this, we must at present be content | during the morning hours, and gradually, 
simply to take into account the varying as the light of day has extinguished the 
length of the nights, so as not to over-esti- | fluttering rays of the aurora, there have 
mate the number of winter auroras, or to | been seen light clouds of the kind called by 
under-estimate the summer ones. This be- meteorologists cirro-cumulus, occupying 
ing done we have, according to Marian, | the very spaces where the auroral flashes 
clear evidence that the winter months are had been most conspicuous. 

not those during which auroras are most; Another noteworthy circumstance, indica- 
common. It would seem that at about the tive of the association which exists between 


period of the equinoxes their number is auroras and light clouds, is the fact record- 
Auroras of great|ed by Giesler, that travellers in Sweden, 


most considerable. 
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when on the higher mountains, will sud- 

denly find themselves enveloped in a trans- 

parent fog of a whitish grey colour, becom- 

ing faintly tinted by degrees with green. 

This fog, rising slowly from the ground, is 
radually transformed into a true Aurora 
orealis. 

But there are some observations in con- 
nection with. auroras, and notably some 
made during the progress of recent dis- 
plays, which are yet more remarkable, and 
seem, in fact, almost inexplicable. Wran- 
gel asserts that when an aurora is in pro- 
gress while the moon is shining, as soon as 
the light from the aurora reaches the moon, 
the latter becomes immediately surrounded 
with a well-marked halo. The planets and 
the brighter stars have similarly seemed to 
be associated in some mysterious way with 
the movement of the auroral streamers. 
Thus, during the remarkable aurora which 
was observed throughout the’ United States 
on the 15th of April in the present year, 
the planet Mars was attended by a singular 
glory derived from the aurora. ‘‘ Mars,” 
says the account, ‘‘was almost exactly in 
the zenith. Around him there seemed a 
small unilluminated space, enclosed by a 
ring of pale light. From this ring extended 
radial bars of light in all directions, like 
the spokes of a huge wheel, to the horizon. 
As these bars of light neared the horizon 
they increased in width and brilliancy in 
some parts of the heavens, giving the most 
beautiful prismatic colours, of which violet 
was the most conspicuous.” On the same 
occasion the moon also was adorned ina 
singular manner. ‘‘ The moon looked like 
the nucleus of a huge comet, with a tail 
extending westward, and reaching quite be- 
low the horizon. The entire sky was cov- 
ered with a maze of tremulous light.” 

Without attempting to account for the 
above relations, it may be pointed out that, 
taken in conjunction with the association 
already indicated, as existing between light 
clouds and auroras, they prove that the tiny 
prismatic and omeendl particles which 
form the feathery clouds of the upper air, 
are the true seat of the electric discharges 
to which auroras are doubtless due. We 
cannot tell how these discharges are caused, 
or in what way they operate, but we know 
as surely that the lunar haloes associated 
by Wrangel with auroras, are due to these 
particles, as we know that rainbows are due 
to drops of rain. We are compelled to 
believe, then, that in some way, as yet not 
satisfactorily explained, the spread of the 
auroral action causes these particles to take 
up those positions which result in the forma- 
tion of a lunar halo. 
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Another circumstance suggested by these 
and similar observations, is the futility of 
all attempts to estimate the light of an 
aurora by simultaneous observations made 
from different places. If the auroral arch 
were an entity, like the streak of smoke and 
flame which sometimes remains for several 
minutes along the track of a meteor, one 
might estimate the height of the arch as 
readily as astronomers have already esti- 
mated the altitude of meteors. But in 
reality the auroral arch is as much an opti- 
eal phenomenon as the rainbow; and we 
might as well attempt to estimate. the 
height of a rainbow by comparing observa- 
tions made by different persons as hope to 
determine the height or distance of an 
aurora in that manner. Just as each per- 
son sees his own rainbow, so every person 
sees a different aurora. Thus all calcula- 
tions which have been founded on the as- 
sumed effects of difference in the observers’ 
position must be held to be valueless. If 
any additional fact were necessary to prove 
this, it is that which, if we remember 
rightly, Arago adduced with that object, 
— the circumstance, namely, that observers 
at stations as far apart as Moscow from 
Paris, or even as Europe from America, 
will see the summit of the auroral arch 
always in the centre of what is called the 
magnetic meridian for their station, — that 
is, precisely in the point towards which the 
dipping needle* is directed. It need 
hardly be said that this could not happen if 
the auroral arch seen at one place were the 
same which is seen at others. 

A question which one would suppose it 
would be very easy to answer has been dis- 
puted among meteorologists and physicists 
with an amusing variety of opinions. It 
has been asserted that the appearance of 
the northern streamers is commonly accom- 
panied by a rustling noise, resembling the 
unfurling of banners, or the crackling sound 
which accompanies the electric discharge. 
But other observers will have it that the 
auroral display is invariably silent. Arago 
draws into array the opposing statements, 
first presenting us with an accumulation of 
evidence which renders us absolutely cer- 
tain that a rustling noise is the natural 
concomitant of the Aurora Borealis, then 
exhibiting a series of facts which seem to 
establish with equal certainty a directly op- 
posite conclusion. 

The most remarkable evidence in favour 


* The reader will distinguish, of course, between 
the dipping needle and the common compass. The 
dipping needle {s a magnetized rod, so suspended 
as to to turn in any direction, and also to 
assume any inclination whatever to the horizon. 
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of the former view is that given by M. 
Ramn, Inspector of the Norwegian Forests, 
who wrote in 1825 to M. Hansteen, that on 
one occasion he heard the noise of an 
Aurora Borealis in a manner there was no 
mistaking. He was only about ten years 
old at the time, and ‘‘he remarked the 
phenomenon when crossing a meadow near 
which there was a forest. The ground was 
covered with snow and hoar-frost. The 
sound which he heard always coincided with 
the apparition of the bright streamers.” 
According to Gmelin, the botanist, ‘‘ the 
hunters who go after foxes in Siberia assert 
that the auroras make a noise like that of 
flreworks, such as to make their dogs crouch 
down with terror and refuse to move until 
the sound has ceased.” But Pallas, who 
had travelled six years in Siberia, used, 
according to Patrin, to laugh at Gmelin’s 
narrative ; and Patrin remarks that it is not 
customary to hunt foxes with dogs in Sibe- 
ria, especially in the night-time. Patrin’s 
own experience is opposed to the view that 
auroras emit any sound. He lived nine 
winters in different parts of Siberia, and 
saw many remarkably brilliant auroras, but 
he was never able to detect any sound 
proceeding from them. He adds, that 
‘neither the Bishop Egede, who had 
lived fifteen years in Greenland, nor the 
astor Horrebow, who has described a 
undred and sixteen auroras observed by 
him in Iceland, ever make the slightest 
mention of these noises and cracklings.” 

Without distinctly asserting that all those 
who have supposed they heard rustling 
sounds during auroral displays have been 
mistaken, we may agree with Arago, that 
the mind is easily deceived in such matters. 
It is so easy, as he remarks, to associate 
the idea of noise with that of rapid move- 
nent, that many unpractised observers may 
have yielded unconsciously to the illusion. 
No really skilful observer has ever con- 
firmed the theory that the aurora is other 
than a silent phenomenon. 

It has been asserted that auroras are the 
regular precursors of certain atmospheric 
phenomena. But there is not that strict 
agreement among the various views, which 
is desirable if reai use is to be made of such 
prognostications. In 1772 Mr. Winn pre- 
sented to the Royal Society a memoir, in 
which he sought to prove that the Aurora 
Borealis invariably presages a tempest from 
the soutl: or south-east. But Kaemtz is of 
opinion that no such law really holds. Too 
much is now known of the enormous range 
of country over which auroras are often 
simultaneously visible to permit us to draw 
so definite a conclusion. He considers, 
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however, that brilliant auroras, darting long 
rays, may be looked upon as commonly the 
precursors of violent gusts of wind, and of 
extraordinary irregularities in the distribu- 
tion of heat over the earth’s surface. 

We do not propose to speculate on the 
causes of auroras, because as yet the sub- 
ject has been too little explored to enable a 
theory to be established on a satisfactory 
basis. We know that there is an associa- 
tion between the aurora and terrestrial 
magnetism, and thus we can readily assign 
electricity as the origin of the appearances 
presented to us. We can also indicate with 
every probability the minute icy particles 
which form the light feathery clouds of the 
upper regions of air as the true seat of the 
electric action. But how this action is 
generated, and in what way it operates, we 
have at present no satisfactory means of 
ascertaining. 

It has been thought that as other planets 
besides the earth must be subject to mag- 
netic forces corresponding to those which 
we include under the general term terres- 
trial magnetism, it might be possible for the 
astronomer, under favourable circumstances, 
to become aware of the existence of auroral 
displays taking place on those bodies. We 
could not hope, of course, to witness auroras 
on Mars or Jupiter, or any of the planets 
whose paths lie outside the earth’s, because 
these bodies turn always their illuminated 
hemispheres towards us. But Mercury and 
Venus, whose paths lie within the earth’s, 
are often seen as mere sickle-shaped threads 
of light, and there seems nothing to prevent 
our discerning an auroral display on these 
planets, whenever one of unusual splendour 
happened to be in progress, especially as, 
on account of their nearness to the sun, we 
may reasonably suppose that all magnetic 
phenomena are presented upon them with 
much greater intensity than on our own 
earth. Also, as these bodies occasionally 
pass across the disc of the sun, at which 
time their unilluminated hemisphere is seen 
by us as a black spot, it seems at first sight 
that we might fairly hope to see signs of 
auroral phenomena during the progress of 
a transit of either planet. Indeed, the faint 
spots of light which our most eminent ob- 
servers have detected upon these bodies 
when crossing the sun’s face have been as- 
sumed by some to be indicative of auroral 
displays. But in reality this view must be 
abandoned, or held, at the least, to be 
highly improbable. It must not be forgot- 
ten that when a planet is crossing the sun's 
disc, we can only watch the phenomenon by 
greatly reducing the sun’s light. And there 
can be no doubt whatever that the means 
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we employ to reduce the intense splendour 
of the sun’s light, so that the eye can look 
without pain upon his disc, must suffice to 
blot out altogether any light we. could 
reasonably assign to auroral displays upon 
either of the interior planets. 

Yet we cannot doubt that the other 
planets, and possibly their satellites also, 
are from time to time lit up by auroral dis- 
plays. Nay, associating, as we seem forced 
to do, the auroras of our own earth with 
the occurrence of certain as yet unexplained 

rocesses of solar action, we seem justified 
in coming to the conclusion that there are 
occasions on which all the planets of the 
solar system are simultaneously illuminated 
by auroral streamers. Recalling the obser- 
vation made by Messrs. Carrington and 
Hodgson, and remembering the sudden 
magnetic vibration which thrilled through 
the earth’s whole frame as the solar dis- 
turbance they witnessed was in progress, we 
may ask what reason can be alleged for sup- 
posing that our tiny world was the only 
orb which responded to the solar action? 
On every side, we cannot but suppose, the 
magnetic influence rushed onwards with the 
rapidity of light, and doubtless within a few 
minutes Mercury, Venus, the earth, and 
Mars, felt the electric impulse ; while within 
a little more than four hours the farthest 
recognized bounds of our system, where 
the dimly-lighted Neptune pursues his 
widely-expanded orbit, were thrilled by the 
same mysterious vibrations. It is in this 
aspect, as indicating the existence of new, 
and till lately, unthought-of bonds by which 
the members of the solar scheme are as- 
sociated together, that auroras, or rather 
the laws of terrestrial magnetism on which 
their appearance depends} present so fasci- 
nating a subject of study to the physicist. 
We seem brought into a species of com- 
munication with the inhabitants of other 
planets by the thought that the same mag- 
netic vibrations whose action sways the 
well-watched needles in our observatories 
are propagated all but instantaneously to 
those other worlds, and may there, for 
aught we know, be made the subject of as 
close a scrutiny as they receive from the 
terrestrial observer. 








From The Saturday Review. 
Boys. 


PuysIoLoGists, we believe, have dis- 
covered, or at any rate have demonstrated, 
that there are facts to justify the poet in 
holding the gray barbarian lower than the 
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Christian child. The Caucasian brain, they 
say, even in its earliest stage of develop- 
ment, is shown by its convolutions to be as 
highly organized a structure as the brain of 
the adult negro, and by the time the period 
of childhood is reached it is on a level with 
that of the Mongol. It may be that this 
line of investigation, when pushed a litthe 
further, will throw some light upon a que 
tion which has from time immemorial pu® 
zled parents and guardians, perplexed 
legislators and magistrates, aud generally 
troubled society. Why should that section 
of man’s life commonly known as boyhood 
be distinguished by that bitter hostility to 
civilization and order which is only too fre- 
quently shown to be its leading character- 
istic? Why should it be impossible to take 
up a newspaper without finding that two 
boys, aged nine and ten respecuvely, have 
been endeavouring to upset an excursion- 
train by placing obstacles of some sort on 
the rails, or flinging stones at it from a 
bridge, like Masters Hall and Hustin a 
week or two ago, or attempting to set fire 
to a dwelling-house, or blowing up a letter- 
box, or burning down a bobbin-mill, like 
those amiable youths at Barnsley the other 
day, or beating a little girl to death for 
wearing green ribbons, like those others at 
Manchester, or engaged in some other en- 
terprise which had for its object the de- 
struction of life or property, or both? 
Why should it be that, when agitators in 
London or Paris want to get up a little dis- 
turbance and intimidate or annoy society, , 
they can always get any number of boys to 
overset kiosks, or pull down railings, or 
smash lamps and windows, and perform 
other services the mere performance of 
which is obviously a sufficient reward for 
the labour? If there be anything in the 
theory we have mentioned, it offers an ex- 
planation of this mystery. If the civilized 
man in arriving at maturity does really 
pass through stages correspondmg with the 
various degrees of moral development to be 
found in the human family, and if in baby- 
hood he is to be considered the analogue 
of the negro, then, assuredly, in boyhood 
he is the representative of the Red Indian. 
This fact—of which, by the way, that 
acute philosopher Sam Weller seems to 
have had an inkling when he charged a boy 
with behaving ‘* vith as much politeness as 
a vild Indian” — cannot of course be com 
sidered as fairly established until a boy and 
a Choctaw have been placed side by side 
and dissecte| by some competent anato- 
mist; but in che meantime we have abund- 
ance of collaterfl evidence tending to sup- 
port it, Of all human beings the boy and 
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the red man are the only two to whom cru- 
elty per seis a pleasure. With some oth- 
ers the infliction of pain may be to some 
extent an element in the pleasure derived 
from a sport, but with the boy and the red 
man it is a sport in itself. All experienced 
travellers are agreed as regards the one, 
and as to the other, to quote the words of 
Mr. Lecky in his History of Morals, *‘ few 
persons who have watched the habits of 
boys would question that to take pleasure 
in giving at least some degree of pain is 
sufficiently common.” Nevertheless, in the 
one case, as in the other, society has always 
indulged in a deceptive sentimentalism. 
We hear people talk of the fine, free, gen- 
erous nature of boys, just as we hear them 
talk of the noble red man of the forest, the 
noble savage, the gentleman of nature, &c., 
when they really mean a greasy, whooping, 
screeching, tomahawking savage. In the 
second place, the boy and the red man are 
the only two varieties of the human animal 
that evince an implacable enmity to civili- 
zation, and upon whose natures it fails to 
exercise any influence for good. The dif- 
ference in this respect is merely one of op- 

ortunity and circumstance. ‘The Indian 

as comparatively few chances of declaring 
his sentiments. The utmost he can do is to 
massacre a family of settlers now and then, 
or, just at present, tear up a piece of Pacitic 
Railway, and scalp a few station-masters 
and stokers. The boy, on the other hand, 
has a much wider range of opportunities, 
but he is unable to make use of them in the 
same complete and satisfactory manner. 
Society is rather too strong for him, and 
the expression of his feelings, though va- 
ried in kind, is limited in degree. 

In studying any animal we must of course 
take that variety which on the whole ap- 
pears to be most typical and least affected 
by disturbing influences. It would be idle 
to expect sound deductions as to the nature 
of the ox from an examination of a stall- 
fed shorthorn, or of the dog from an -in- 
quiry into the habits of a puppet-show 
**Toby.” So for purposes of boy-study 
we must not select a specimen cowed, sub- 
dued, stiffened, and made naturally gentle- 
manlike under the system of a Dr. Blim- 
ber but rather go to some breed less widely 
removed from the natural animal, such as, 
for instance, that which the penny-a-liner, 
with his usual flowery infelicity, insists 
upon calling the ** street Arab” — the most 
monstrous, perhaps, even of his misnomers, 
for if there is a being in every respect the 
opposit@of the grave, decorous reverential 
Arab, it is the boy of the streets, No one 
who has observed him with any degree 
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of attention can doubt that warfare against 
society is what he lives for, or that, if he had 
only the power, any member of society, say 
a policeman, would fare just as badly in his 
hands as a stray Salt Lake emigrant in those 
of a war party of Arapahoes. ‘The police- 
man ,to be sure, is an extreme case, for, be- 
sides the natural hatred due to him as an 
adult and a member of society, he is odious 
to the street-boy from the nature of his du- 
ties. He is hated not only as a man but as 
a policeman, for it is always his unfortunate 
function to stand between the boy and his 
dearest pleasures. Whenever there is a 
fire, or a fight, or an upset, or a run-over, 
or any other opportunity for the contempla- 
tion of suffering or loss to the sons of men, 
just as the boy is at the very height of his 
enjoyment the policeman is sure to appear, 
drive him back, and interpose a form aggra- 
vatingly bulky and opaque between him and 
the sight which was affording him unmixed 
gratification. This conduct is especially 
irritating at a fire, for it may be observed 
that boys always take a peculiar interest in 
afire. They have somehow got into a way 
of regarding it as something specially got 
up for their entertainment, and indeed of 
all ordinary disasters there is none so well 
calculated to afford them thorough satisfac- 
tion. ‘There is, at the very least, the de- 
struction of property to be witnessed, 
which is always delightful. If it should 
luckily happen to’ be in a dwelling-house, 
there is the additional pleasure derived from 
the terror and confusion of the inmates, 
and the chance of the sublime treat of see- 
ing them carried out more or less scorched 
and wrapped up in blankets, not to speak 
of the possibility of some one being entirely 
roasted. From this paradise of delights at 
the policeman’s bidding the boy has to 
** stand back,” and sometimes so far that 
he can only hear the distant sobs of the la- 
bouring engine; and at the supreme mo- 
ment, when the roof falls in, he is left to 
his own imagination to estimate the amount 
of damage done, and the probabilities of 
life lost. 

Consequently there are few spectacles so 
soothing to the boy-mind as that of a po- 
liceman in difficulty, and for this reason 
boys may be always observed to muster 
strong in the neighbourhood of police-sta- 
tions for the sake of seeing the force in- 
volved in taking charge of troublesome 
cases of intoxication. An elderly lady on 
her way to the station, while suffering un- 
der that form of inebriety which makes the 
patient lie down and kick every dozen 
yards, and between halts bite and scratch 
the officer, is a sight particularly refreshing 
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to the boy, pont as 1t does two beings 
with whom he is at feud under humiliating 
and uncomfortable circumstances. For if 
the boy hates the policeman he hates lovely 
woman too, and it must be confessed that 
in this case also he has some reason for the 
antipathy, because unquestionably lovely 
woman hates him. The affection of mother 
and son apart —which is purely a matter 
of instinct, a mere animal attachment — no 
woman ever yet was fond of boys. There 
is a natural antagonism between them. 
Women are conservative by temperament ; 
boys are naturally revolutionary. Women 
are lovers of order; disorder in all its 
forms is what boys love. All the feelings 
that are strongest in women, reverence, 
pity, tenderness, sympathy with suffering, 
are in boys ‘* conspicuous by their absence.” 
Naturally, therefore, there is no love lost 
on either side. Lovely woman in distress 
excites in the boy’s mind emotions the very 
a of those with which the late Mr. 
T. P. Cooke used to boast himself inspired ; 
and she on her part is at no pains to con- 
ceal the fact that she considers him an imp, 
an aggravating toad, and a young monkey. 
She loses no opportunity of impressing 
upon him that he is an inferior being, and 
possibly the natural misanthropy of boys 
Is occasionally intensified by the depressing 
theories as to their own physical constitu- 
tion imbibed while still under female domin- 
ation. From woman’s lips they learn that 
Snips and snails and puppy-dogs’ tails — 
That’s what little boys are made of; 


while, with a perhaps pardonable partiality 
to her own sex, she declares that 


Sugar and spice and all that’s nice — 
That’s what little girls are made of. 


Quibus 
Meliore luto finxit praecordia Titan. 


It may be that some of the unsatisfactory 
qualities of boys are in part jue to the de- 
spair and the envy which such a gloomy ac- 
count of their comparative anatomy would 
naturally produce. If we cannot accept 
the view literally, it must be admitted there 
is something in it figuratively. In all 
other animals the difference between the 
sexes at an early age is trifling; in man it 
is very striking. ‘To take a familiar illus- 
tration from the streets — since that excel- 
lent piece of legislation sometimes called 
*¢ The Bass Relief Act” has been in opera- 
tion, a vast number of barrel-organs have 
been altered, and instead of grinding the 
Trovatore where it was not wanted, they 
now supply reels, jigs, and hornpipes to 
neighbourhoods where such things are thor- 
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oughly enjoyed. It is scarcely possible to 
look into a back street in London now with- 
out seeing an organ-grinder at work, and 
several couples of little girls dancing, often 
seg always prettily and happily. 

ut no reader of this or any other journal 
ever saw any boys joining in that innocent 
amusement; though it must be allowed 
they do sometimes cut in and perform evo- 
lutions in the the nature of a war-dance 
around the organist, to whom they address 
certain traditional scraps of gibberish sup- 
posed to be injurious expressions of an in- 
tensely irritating character, out of some 
foreign language, no matter what, but in- 
teligibie and galling to him as an alien. 
And here it may be observed that the boy 
has this immense advantage, that he is above 
all creatures entirely dvaiw7¢ — no one Eng- 
lish word hits off the quality precisely — 
that, as he respects nothing, so he is totally 
free from the weakness of self-respect, and 
knows not what it is to feel himself con- 
temptible or ridiculous. Hence, in giving 
annoyance, he is never checked by any 
sense of degradation. He would coat him- 
self from head to foot with mud an inch 
thick if he thought there was a chance of 
running against a well-dressed fellow-crea- 
ture and escaping unthrashed. This, joined 
with an almost diabolical ingenuity in de- 
vising modes of aggravation, makes him 
nearly as accomplished a tormentor as his 
congener the Red Indian. We once saw 
the Strand thrown into terror, confusion 
and distress by the unaided wit of two 
boys. It was one of those foggy, damp 
December evenings, when the lamps looked 
like blurred moons, and objects twenty 
yards off are all but undistinguishable, and 
the pavement is as slippery as if all 
the clowns of all the theatres had been 
practising the making of butter-slides for 
the coming, pantomimes. These playful 
youths had got a suit of old clothes and 
some straw, out of which they had made up 
an image sufficiently like a man to pass 
muster in that uncertain light. With this, 
counterfeiting the action of affectionate 
sons taking home a beloved but intoxicated 
father, they would suddenly appear in front 
of some passing omnibus, and then, affect- 
ing to lose all presence of mind, allow their 
helpless parent to fall almost under the feet 
of the horses. The scene may be imagined. 
Terror of the passengers, horror of the 
driver, horses down through having been 
sharply turned aside or pulled up on the 
greasy pavement, general agitation; which 
culminated when at length an omnibus with 
more way on than usual actually passed 
over the body, the wretched driver of 
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course suffering the mental agonies of a 
homicide until relieved by seeing the straw 
intestines of his victim. 

The greatest misery to the greatest num- 
ber is, in fact, the aim of the boy’s philoso- 
phy, and it is worth noticing how, even 
when apparently tamed and civilized, and 
ostensibly earning an honest livelihood, he 
contrives to make his vocation conducive to 
that great end. Hence his partiality for 
callings which enable him to persecute so- 
ciety under the pretence of seeking custom, 
such as that of the shoeblack importunate 
to ‘‘ clean your boots, Sir,” when you have 
no need of him; or the evening paper ven- 
dor, breaking in upon your meditations 
with his shrill recommendation of the last 
horrible murder. Even when civilization 
has done its utmost to expel nature by 
modifying the boy into the ‘* young gentle- 
man,” nature will sometimes break out. 
Illustrations only too familiar are to be 
found in the boy with the mechanical turn, 
and the boy with the chemical turn; young 
imps so-called because they have been dis- 
covered destroying the furniture, or mak- 
ing a stench with some bottled nastiness, 
and have been in consequence set up with a 
tool-chest or a ‘‘ youth’s laboratory ” by an 
addle-headed old uncle, who has some con- 
fused notion that it was in this very way the 
genius of Watt or of Faraday first showed 
itself. It is unnecessary to dilate upon the 
sufferings of the household where this oc- 
curs, but fortunately they are seldom of 
very long duration. Sooner or later the 
young philosopher disables himself with the 
tools, or is ‘* hoist with his own petard” 
while in pursuit of his grand arcanum, that 
explosive compound which shall combine 
the greatest possible amount of smell, 
smoke, and noise. 

But these are merely varieties of the 
boy, and as such they have as little connex- 
ion with our subject as that highly artificial 
specimen who is prematurely particular 
about his boots, generally dressy, and par- 
tial to ladies’ society, and who is to the boy 
~ and simple very much what the town 

ndian, with a civilization consisting of 
trousers and fire-water, is to the original 
red man of the prairie. They may be in- 
teresting from a Darwinian point of view, 
as exhibiting the original boy-nature com- 
ing out, here and there, under domestica- 
tion, but, as we said before, they are use- 
less for study of boy in the abstract, 
and it is to this neglected branch of natural 
history that we wish to see attention direct- 
ed; the more so because there seems to be 
a disposition in some quarters to deal harshly 
with the subject. It is growing more and 
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more common to treat as an assault in law 
that wholesome corporal punishment which 
used to be not only a schoolmaster’s privilege 
but even his duty, and some there are who 
would actually make castigation under any 
circumstances penal. Is it wise, we would 
ask in the face of the facts we have men- 
tioned, to throw away in this heedless man- 
ner checks and safeguards that have been 
established by the wisdom of our ancestors 
for the restraint of dangerous instincts and 
the protection of society ? 





From The Spectator. 
MR. GLADSTONE ON HOMER.* 


Mr. GiapsTONE, besides doing much in 
the way of compressing and arranging the 
materials which were included in the Ho- 
meric Studies of 1858, has also reconsid- 
ered some of the judgments and modified 
some of the opinions which were set forth 
in that work. Nevertheless, he still occu- 
pies in the main the same position which 
he took up then, the position which has 
been so fiercely assailed by the whole body 
of destructive and sceptical critics. He 
maintains, that is to say, that the Homeric 
poems are a treasury of authentic informa- 
tion about the race, the history, the politi- 
eal and social life of the Greek tribes, a 
treasury unrivalled both for the extent and 
the accuracy of the knowledge which it con- 
tains by any book excepting the Hebrew 
Scriptures: There are many critics to whom 
such a position seems wholly untenable. 
We do not speak of extreme theorists like 
Mr. Cox, who believe that the whole story 
of Troy is a myth of the sunrise and the 
sunset. Where Mr. Gladstone sees allu- 
sions to customs of war or peace, these 
would find, we suppose, allegories descrip- 
tive of sunshine or storm. But there are 
others to whom it seems as absurd to con- 
struct a picture of prehistoric Greece out 
of the Jliad, as it would be to construct 
one of Paradise out of Milton, or of' post- 
Roman Britain out of Spenser’s Faery 
Queene. On this point we feel very strongly 
with Mr. Gladstone, though we should be 
inclined to set a different value on different 
kinds of information thus obtained, — to 
rate, for instance, the ethnological deduc- 
tions which he makes from the language of 
Homer less highly than those which refer to 
social life and the like. It seems a mon- 
strous anachronism to suppose that the age 


* Juventus Mundi: the Gods and Men of the He- 
roic Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1869, 
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of Homer, let that age be placed as late as 
may be, was capable of producing imagina- 
tive poems like those of Spenser or Milton. 
We should say that whatever the historical 
value of the incidents of the TJroica, and it 
may well be little or none, the whole is 
true ip ‘te sense in which a good novel of 
manners is true. 

To establish so much, however, it is evi- 
dent that we must hold what may be called 
Conservative views about the authorship of 
the poems. The most extreme of the de- 
structive theories that we have seen, sup- 
poses that they were collected from a mass of 
floating ballads somewhere about the mid- 
dle of the sixth century. Mr. Gladstone, 
on the contrary, believes in the existence of 
a distinct Homer, and sets his face as well 
against the heresy of the Chorizontes, the 
critics who contended for a different author- 
ship of the Jliad and of the Odyssey. The 
date of this poet he is inclined to put back 
to a very early time, not far distant, indeed, 
from the period to which the popular chro- 
nology assigns the Siege of Troy. He re- 
marks with much force that with Homer 
xadxog (which he takes to be copper, but 
which we cannot help still believing to be 
bronze) is the ordinary metal for weapons 
and tools, iron being evidently rare, where- 
as in Hesiod iron has come to be in common 
use. Now, Hesiod’s date is fixed with tol- 
erable certainty for the middle of the eighth 
century ; two centuries more would not be 
too great an interval to allow for so great a 
change, the passing, in fact, from one age 
to another; and two centuries would bring 
Homer as near to the Siege as we are to the 
Jacobite risings of the last century. 

**It may probably have been,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘‘the combined and intense 
effort of the Trojan by which the Greeks 
first felt themselves, and first became a 
nation.” The name of Hellenes, which in 
after days became specially significant of 
this unity, is used by him, it is true, of a 
tribe, though the appellation Pan-hellenes 
once occurs as equivalent to Danaoi or 
Argeioi, but it cannot be a mere coinci- 
dence that the hero of the poem is dis- 
tinctively a Hellene. Here we have, as it 
were, a prevision. The pre-eminence of 
Achilles over the other Greek chieftains 
symbolizes the pre-eminence through which 
the noblest tribe of the Pelasgian Aryans, 
like the Germani in after days among the 
dwellers on the eastern bank of the Rhine, 
was ultimately to give its name to a nation 
which still recognized other centres of 
authority. While we agree in the main 
with what Mr. Gladstone says on these sub- 
jects, we feel, nevertheless, that he presses 
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too far the inferences which he draws from 
Homeric usage ; and that the arguments by 
which he supports them are feeble and 
doubtful. The etymology especially, which 
is, of course, of the highest importance in 
such a subject, has often something of what 
may be called a ‘ prescientific ” character. 
It is surprising to find that the derivation of 
Pelasgia from Peleg is seriously mentioned, 
and the fancy that connects the name with 
mehapyoc, a stork (the black-and-white), re- 
garded apparently not without favour. To 
suy, again, that the verb daddddev, ‘to 
embellish,” is taken from the name of De- 
dalus the great legendary worker in metals, 
is obviously a reversal of the real connec- 
tion of the words, and indicates a habit of 
dealing with such questions that is not per- 
fectly sound. But too much praise cannot 
be given to the careful and exhaustive 
examination which Mr. Gladstone has made 
of the text of Homer; to his elaborate 
statement, for instance, of the poet’s usage 
with regard to the terms by which the 
Greek nation is designated, though we may 
not attach much value to his inference that 
the Danaoi is a dynastic name, that that of 
the Achaioi represents the princely families, 
while that of the Argeioi (which is con- 
nected with dypé¢) was significant of the 
common people. 

With much that Mr. Gladstone says 
about the character and meaning of the 
Homeric mythology we thoroughly agree. 
Sometimes, we think, he is fanciful, as 
here: — 


** With respect to the Trident, an instrument 
so unsuited to water, it appears evidently to 
point to some tradition of a Trinity, such as 
may still be found in various forms of eastern 
religion other than the Hebrew.’’ 


This is little better than ludicrous, especially 
when we remember how Virgil puts this 
** unsuitable instrument ” (by the way, it is 
exactly the same shape as an eel-spear) to 
the very practical use in the hand of Nep- 
tune of lifting the ships of Auneas off a 
rock. Nor does he convince us that Plato 
was wrong in the censure which he passed 
upon the Homeric conceptions of Deity. 
That conception, to the common eyes at 
least, took its most prominent form in Zeus, 
and no philosopher who desired to see a 
purifying influence in religion could endure 
the glorification of what Mr. Gladstone him- 
self calls the ‘* brutal lusts” of the ruler of 
Olympus. The following passage contains 
the essence of what is most original in 
Mr. Gladstone’s theories ‘* On the Olym- 
pian system.” Readers of the Studies will 
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remember something of the same pur- 
port: — 


‘* The traditions traceable in Homer, which 
appear to be drawn from the same source as 
those of Holy Scripture, are chiefly these : —1. 
A deliverer, conceived under the double form, 
first of ‘seed of the woman,’ a being at once 
Divine and human; secondly, of the Logos, the 
Word or Wisdom of God. 2. Next, the woman 
whose seed this Redeemer was to-be.’’ 


According to this theory, Apollo repre- 
sents the Deliverer, Athene the word, Lat- 
ona the idea and sanctity of motherhood. 
The argument is drawn out with great in- 
genuity and force. The two deities, who, 
though ranged on opposite sides during 
the war, are kept from clashing by the skil- 
ful management of the poet, are shown to 
occupy a singular position in the celestial 
hierarchy. They are superior in sanctity 
to the rest, they are exempt from infirmity 
and need, they are not excited by passion. 
They care for obedience rather than sacri- 


fice. Special invocations are addressed to 
them. ‘Their worship is bounded by no 
limits. Athene proceeds direct from the 


being of Zeus without the intervention of 
ordinary means of birth; Apollo has a per- 
fect conformity of will with Zeus, whose 
purposes he executes. These are peculiarly 
suggestive illustrations, and with many 
others are worked out by Mr. Gladstone 
with much fullness of detail and with 
copious references to the Homeric text. 
Every reader must judge for himself of the 
force of the argument, which it is impossi- 
ble to transfer. We may express an a priori 
assent to the theory, at least in its broad 
features, if by ‘the same sources” to 
which these traditions, as well as those of 
Holy Scripture, are referred, is meant sim- 
ply the Divine mind; but not something 
which implies a common human origjn. If 
the existence of a Divine Person, who is 
the Wisdom of God, is an eternal verity, 
what can be more reasonable than that, 
through intuitions of Divine origin, it 
should have been shadowed forth in the 
faith of one of the great educating races of 
mankind ? 

Most readers will probably feel themselves 
to be on firmer ground when they reach the 
chapters on ihe ethics and poetry of the 
heroic age, and those which deal critically 
with some of the details of the poems, as 
the characters of the heroes, the similes, 
&c. We may quote, as a favourable speci- 
men of Mr. Gladstone’s style, from his 
sketch of Greek life in the heroic age : — 


‘* The youth of high birth, not then so widely 


as now scparated from the low, is educated un-' 
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der tutors in reverence for his parents, and in 
desire to emulate their fame; he shares in man- 
ly and in graceful sports, acquires the use of 
arms, hardens himself in the pursuit, then of all 
others the most indispensable, the hunting-down 
of wild beasts; gains the knowledge of medicine, 
probably also of the lyre. Sometimes, with 
many-sided intelligence, he even sefs Aimself to 
learn how to build his own house or ship, or 
how to drive the plough down the furrow, as 
well as to reap the standing corn; and, when 
scarcely a man, he bears arms for his country 
or his tribe, takes part in its government, learns, 
by direct instruction and by practice, how to 
rule mankind through the use of reasoning and 
persuasive powers in political assemblies, at- 
tends and assists in sacrifices to the gods. For 
all this time he has been in kindly and free re- 
lations, not only with his parents, his family, 
his equals of his own age, but with the attend- 
ants, although they are but serfs, who have 
known him from infancy on his father’s do- 
main,”’ 


He is violent, liable to passion, sometimes 
unscrupulous to friends and merciless to 
enemies, but,— 


‘* His early youth is not solicited into vice by 
finding sensual excess in vogue, or the opportu- 
nities of it glaring in his eye and sounding in 
his ear. Gluttony is hardly known; drunken- 
ness is marked only by its degrading character 
and by the evil consequences that flow so straight 
from it, and it is abhorred. But he loves the 
genial use of meals, and rejoices in the hour 
when the guests gathered in his father’s hall en- 
joy a liberal hospitality, and the wine mantles 
in thecup. For then they listen to the lay of 
the minstrel who celebrates before them the 
newest and the dearest of the heroic tales that 
stir their blood and rouse their manly resolution 
to be worthy, in their turn, of their country and 
their country’s heroes. He joins the dance in 
the festivals of religion; the maiden’s hand upon 
his wrist, and the gilded knife gleaming from 
his belt as they course from point to point, or 
wheel in round on round. That maiden, some 
Nausicaa or some Hermione of a neighbouring 
district, in due time he weds, amidst the rejoice 
ings of their families, and brings her home to 
cherish her ‘ from the flower to the ripeness of 
the grape,’ with respect, fidelity, and love. 
Whether as governor or as governed, politics 
bring him, in ordinary circumstances, no great 
share of trouble. Government is 2 machine of 
which the wheels move easily enough, for they 
are well oiled by simplicity of usages, ideas, and 
desires; by unity of interest; by respect for au- 
thority, and for those in whose hands it is re- 
posed; by love of the common country, the com- 
mon altar, the common festivals and games, to 
which already there is large resort. In peace 
he settles the disputes of his people; in war he 
lends them the precious exumple of heroic dar- 
ing. He consults them, and advises with them, 
on all grave affairs; and his wakeful care for 
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their interests is rewarded by the ample domains | three thousand years ago, as now, horse-racing 
which are set apart for the prince by the people. should have been found to offer the subtlest 


Finally, he closes his eyes, delivering over the | 


sceptre to his sons, and leaving much peace and 
happiness around him.”’ 


Truly, a fair picture. Did Mr. Glad- 
stone, like Tacitus when he composed the 
Germania, write with a reference not al- 
together favourable to his own country? 
He has much to allege in support of this 
favourable view of the heroic ethics, partic- 
ularly as to the important point of the re- 
lations of the sexes. Among other argu- 
ments a skilful use is made of the multipli- 
city of words which describes the relation- 
ships of atflinity, of the existence, for 
instance, of such a word as eivaryp, ‘‘a 
husband’s brother’s wife” (the singular 
word, by the way, is not found), to which 
we have no correlative, as indicating a 
strictness of rule in this matter. 

Much of the special criticism on the 
poems strike us as being very good, and we 
are sorry to have to pass it over with so 
brief a notice. ‘The character of Diomed, 
for instance, is particularly well drawn out. 
To Hector scarcely enough is allowed. It 
could not have been against the intentions 
of so great a master as the- poet, that the 
sympathies of thirty centuries have been 
almost unanimously in favour of the Trojan 
hero. 

Regarded from a literary point, the book 
is not without faults. Generally, the style 
is wanting in vigour and liveliness. There 
is a tendency to repeat which we may pos- 
sibly trace to the habit of speaking. We 
are told, for instance, over and over again, 
with a most wearisome iteration, that the lay 
of Demodocus, about Ares and Aphrodite, 
was of foreign, i. e., Phoenician origin. 
Another fault we may trace to the same 
cause,—the occasional use of arguments 
which a listener might accept, but which a 
reader, with the opportunity of more detailed 
examination, can hardly fail to reject. Let 
any one note the reasoning in pp. 132-3 
about the horse and the god Poseidon. The 
difficulty is that Poseidon is a Phenician 
deity, while the Pheacians who are sup- 

osed to be eminently Pheenician have no 

orse-racing in their games. And the argu- 
ment may be put thus,— the Pheenicians in- 
troduced games ; Poseidon was a Pheenician 
god, the Hellenes introduced horse-racing 
into games; so the horse became attached 
to Poseidon. A propos of this subject, we 
cannot forbear quoting the following : — 


** The Greek chieftains seem never among 
themselves to deviate from fairness, except in 
the case of the chariot race It is singular that 





temptations to the inward integrity of man.*’ 


We take leave of the volume with an un- 
usually strong feeling that it is one to which 
a critic can scarcely do justice; but which 
every reader will prize, however frequently 
he may dissent from its views, for the 
patience, the diligence, and the enthusiasm 
of learning of which it is the expression. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THORVALDSEN’S MUSEUM IN COPENHA- 
GEN. 

BY REV. HUGH MACMILLAN. , 


CoPENHAGEN is one of the most interest- 
ing capitals of Europe, and yet itis difficult 
to point out exactly in what the interest 
connected with it lies. Its situation is not 
picturesque, and its buildings are not dis- 
tinguished for architectural beauty, consist- 
ing chiefly of lofty brick structures covered 
with stucco, and presenting a very bald and 
monotonous appearance. The people are 
very quiet and primitive in their ways; 
and, with the exception of the fetes in the 
Tivoli Gardens and the Alhambra, there are 
none of those fashionable gaieties and 
amusements which are to be found in such 
abundance in Paris, Berlin, or Vienna. 
Perhaps the serenity and repose of the 
place, and the simplicity of the manners 
and customs, may contribute much to the 
indefinable charm, as well as the feeling 
that one is beyond the usual tourist ground, 
and in a region comparatively fresh and 
unknown. In summer the sky overhead is 
peculiarly bright, and the sunshine warmer 
than it is in Britain. Everywhere in the 
city there is the gleam of water, for it is 
intersected and islanded in all directions by 
canals and harbours, and the placid Sound 
reflects the overhanging buildings on its 
bosom, and brings the fresh breath of ocean 
into the most crowded market-places. So 
common is this element of beauty, that 
Copenhagen has been called ‘‘ the Venice 
of the North.” The magnificence of the 
avenues of lime and chestnut trees that lead 
from the heart of the city to its suburbs, 
especially when in full blossom, loading the 
air with fragrance, and lighting up the 
green gloom with their white flowery 
candelabra, requires to be seen in order to 
be appreciated. All ranks meet and min- 
gle in the various places of public resort on 
familiar terms, and with mutual considera- 
tion and respect. The society of the better 
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classes is fully as cultivated and refined as 
it is anywhere in Europe. We in Britain 
know very little of the literature of Den- 
mark, Hans Christian Andersen being al- 
most the only Danish author with whose 
writings we are acquainted. And yet in 
history they have had the two Niebuhrs, 
father and son; in poetry and general liter- 
ature, Evald, Baggesen, Wessel, Holberg, 
Grundtvig, Rabbell, Heiberg, Molbech, 
Ingemann, and, greatest of all, Oehlen- 
schliiger, whose statue, in bronze, is con- 
spicuous in one of the squares. Worssae, 
the successor of Thomsen, the founder of 
the unique Museum of Northern Antiqui- 
ties, is one of the most accomplished 
antiquarians in Europe; Steenstrup has a 
world-wide reputation as a scientific dis- 
coverer ; and Carsten Hauch, the poet, has 
inherited the mantle of Oehlenschlager, and 
continues to enrich the poetic stores of his 
country by his dramas and lyrics. But by 
far the most illustrious of the great names 
of Denmark is that of Thorvaldsen. Co- 
penhagen is in fact the city of Thorvaldsen 
—the Mecca of sculpture. His museum is 
the ‘‘ sight” of the place. His memory is 
the glory of the people. The booksellers’ 
shops are full of photographs of his person 
and works; and copies of his busts and 
statues, in all sizes and materials, may be 
seen exposed for sale in almost every second 
window. 

Of course we visited the shrine of this 
remarkable hero-worship, and ceased to 
wonder at the popular enthusiasm. Thor- 
valdsen’s museum—and also his mausoleum, 
for he is buried within its walls — is situated 
on an island formed by an encircling canal 
towards the west-end of the city. It is so 
close as almost to form part of the huge 

ile called the Christiansborg Palace, and 
is a square yellowish-looking building in the 
Egyptian style, singularly ugly. The 
outside is covered with pictures, produced 
by the inlaying of differently-coloured ce- 
ments in the walls, representing on one 
side the hero’s elena return home, 
after an absence of eighteen years, in the 
same ship which conveyed his works from 
Rome ; and, on the other side, the transport 
of these works by an enthusiastic crowd to 
the museum. The fagade represents Fame 
in her fiery car drawn by four horses, in 
bronze. Passing in by a side door, we 
examined with interest the colossal plaster 
busts, statues, and friezes in the entrance- 
hall — models for monuménte which Thor- 
valdsen executed for different cities — prom- 
inent among which was the statue of Pius 
VII. seated in the papal chair, supported 
by allegorical figures. Before inspecting 
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the contents of the corridor — Christ's Hall 
—and the different rooms on the ground- 
floor, the keeper led us to a wide court in 
the centre of the building paved with stones 
and roofed by the sky, at that moment one 
brilliant flawless sapphire. The surround- 
ing walls were painted with palms and other 
decorations of antique tombs. ‘* There is 
his grave,” said our guide, pointing to a 
small plot of ivy growing almost on a level 
with the pavement in the midst of which it 
was set. The sun shining in through the 
open roof lingered on the green spot, and 
burnished the ivy leaves, while the shadows 
projected by the walls elsewhere were cool 
and dark. It was touchingly simple. No 
marble monument, no elegiac inscription — 
not even his name carved on the pavement 
—nothing but the small-leaved ivy, clus- 
tering closely together, that wreathes alike 
the ruins of human art and the remains of 
man himself with its unfading green. It 
might be said of him, as it was said of Sir 
Christopher Wren, the architect of St. 
Paul’s, ** If you wish to see his monument, 
look around.” ‘There he reposes amid the 
creations of his genius — no less than six 
hundred and fifty in number, most of which 
have achieved a world-wide reputation. 
There is no other mausoleum like it in the 
world. No monarch ever had such a rest- 
ing-place, as this son of a poor ship-carpen- 
ter. I longed to pluck a leaf as a memori- 
al, but I felt that it would have been a 
species of sacrilege. Gazing with uncov- 
ered head upon the ivy, I remembered that 
Thorvaldsen himself had stood on the same 
spot, and looked down for along time in 
silence into the open grave, which, accord- 
ing to his instructions, the architect had 
made when the building was completed. I 
thought of that wonderful funeral procession 
of which the King of Denmark and his son 
formed the head, and in which almost the 
whole nation were mourners, and of the 
garland of flowers woven by the hand of the 
queen, placed beside Thorvaldsen’s chisel 
on the coffin. Surely, never was artist so 
honoured in life and death. And this little 
plot of ivy was the end of it all! 

Around the courtyard runs a series of 
small apartments, each opening into the 
other, and each of a different colour and 
design. The walls are neutral-tinted, and 
the ceilings painted in the Pompeian style 
with brilliant colours and with much artistic 
skill — the work of the pupils of the Copen- 
hagen Academy of Arts. Each apartment 
contains a single marble statue or group, 
while the walls are decorated with appro- 
priate bas-reliefs, whose playful fancy and 
endless variety are exceedingly charming. 
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The light in each room is so arranged as to 
be as much as possible that of the studio, 
that each statue and bas-relief may be seen 
in the light in which it was executed ; while 
the neutral tint of the walls brings out the 
exquisite whiteness of the marble and the 
beautiful outlines of the forms with the ut- 
most distinctness. The arrangement and 
light of each apartment are such as to show 
its precious contents to the utmost advan- 
tage, and to impress them most vividly 
upon the mind and memory. It would be 
impossible within the limits of an article 
like this to go over all the sculptures in 
these rooms in detail: I can only briefly 
notice these which are considered by the 
best judges of art to be the gems of the 
collection. In the first room, there is the 
lovely Ganymede -pouring water into an 
empty cup, whose attitude and expression 
are perfect. In the eighth room, are marble 
reliefs of Night with her children Death and 
Sleep; and Morning with Aurora, the 
genii of light, accompanied by Cupid culling 
flowers from the stony ground, and collect- 
ing shells for an ornament. These rilievi 
have a European reputation, have been 
copied in marble and biscuit innumerable 
times, and may be seen in photographs 
everywhere. In the corridor is a splendid 
group of Hector the Trojan hero in the 
chamber of Helen reproaching Paris for his 
cowardice; and also a model in stucco of 
the celebrated Lion of Lucerne. 

The statue, however, upon which we 
gazed the longest, not only on account of 
its own high artistic merits, but also on ac- 
count of the interesting associations con- 
nected with it, was that of Jason with the 
Golden Fleece, exhibited in the fifth room. 
This statue illustrates the turning-point in 
the life of Thorvaldsen. It was the founda- 
tion of all his marvellous success and repu- 
tation. He conceived the idea of it when 
in Rome studying at the expense of the 
Academy of Copenhagen, and made a model, 
which he broke up in a fit of despondency. 
Afterwards he returned to the subject ; and, 
working with extraordinary enthusiasm, soon 
completed a new model in clay larger than 
life, which excited general admiration. 
Canova was greatly struck with it when 
visiting the young artist’s studio, and from 
it prophesied his future fame. For two 
months the Roman .dilettanti and art-idlers 
visited Jason, and expressed much approv- 
al, but gave no substantial token of their 
admiration. Meanwhile, the circumstances 
of Thorvaldsen were as unfavourable as 
they could well be. His whole career in 
Rome, up to this period, was singularly 
unfortunate. 


He happened to come to 
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the Eternal City at a time when the 
Papal government was brought into colli- 
sion with the victorious arms of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and a series of skirmishes and 
internal convulsions took place, which ulti- 
mately resulted in the proclamation of a~ 
Roman Republic from the Capitol, the flight 
of the Cardinals, and the expulsion from 
the Chair of St. Peter of poor frail Pius V1., 
who shortly afterwards expired in exile. 
In this stormy political atmosphere there 
was obviously no calm or leisure in the city 
for the prosecution of the study of art. 
The principal statues had either already 
been sent away, or were packed up and 
waiting to be conveyed to Paris — whither 
Napoleon was in the habit of sending the 
works of art of which he had spoiled the 
galleries of Europe in his all-conquering 
march. The Apollo Belvedere, the group 
of the Laocoén, the Venus de’ Medici, and 
the celebrated Torso, were indeed in Rome, 
but they were enclosed in packing-cases ; 
and for purposes of study might as well 
have been immured in their native quarries. 
The climate, too, proved very unhealthy to 
his northern constitution. He was con- 
stantly subject to the Roman fever, which 
laid him aside from all work for long inter- 
vals. Add to this that the groups of sculp- 
ture which he found leisure and strength to 
execute for the Copenhagen Academy — to 
satisfy his patrons regarding his progress 
and diligence — were detained on their 
passage home, and were kept so long at 
the custom-house that they failed to accom- 
plish the object which he had in view, and 
not one of them was exhibited at the Royal 
Exposition of Arts. The two years which 
the Academy had granted him for study in 
Rome had expired; he had no means of his 
own to lengthen the period; his funds 
were so reduced that he had hardly enough 
money remaining to pay his' passage home. 
He had heard nothing of or from his parents 
since he had left them. Everything seemed 
to conspire against him; so that his spirits, 
naturally somewhat melancholic, sank to 
zero, and he is reported to have said toa 
friend, ‘‘ I cannot understand how a grown- 
up person can laugh.” Despairing of suc- 
cess, the desponding sculptor made up his 
mind to leave Rome for ever. The day of 
his departure was actually fixed; the vetur- 
ino drove up to the door at the hour agreed 
upon, and everything was ready for the 
journey. But a Prussian sculptor with 
whom he had agreed to travel home failed 
at the last moment to make his appearance. 
After considerable delay he came, announc- 
ing that he was unable to get his passport 
properly visé, and therefore would not be 
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allowed to go out of Rome that day. As 
Thorvaldsen had resolved not to travel 
without him, they had no alternative but to 
dismiss the veturino and postpone their de- 
parture till the following morning. Re- 
garding this as another of the complications 
of fortune against him, he returned to his 
studies with a bitter heart. Late in the 
day a wealthy Englishman, the well-known 
Mr. Hope, called to see the model of Jason, 
which the sculptor had packed up in readi- 
ness to be sent home after him. Greatly 
struck with its beauty, Mr. Hope asked him 
how much it would cost in marble. Thor- 
valdsen agreed to execute it for three hun- 
dred guineas, which was far too small a sum 
for so important a work. But the artist 
was glad to get anything to do on almost 
any terms. r. Hope paid him 63/. in ad- 
vance; but the block of Carrara marble 
which he had to purchase for the statue 
cost upwards of 1401. ; so that the commis- 
sion actually made him poorer than before. 
But, though in a pecuniary sense unprofit- 
able, the patronage of the Englishman 
turned the tide of Thorvaldsen’s fortune. 
The fame of his statue went forth immedi- 
ately to the world. The Danish minister 
at the Neapolitan court, Baron Schubart, 
happening to be in Rome, and hearing of 
the genius of his young countryman, be- 
came greatly interested in him; and, be- 
sides bringing him under the notice of his 
sister the Countess Charlotte of Schimmel- 
mann, who was high in favour at Court and 
the patroness of all the eminent poets and 
artists of the day, gave him an introduction 
to the highest circles of Roman society. 
The celebrated Baron Humboldt received 
him as a familiar friend into his house, and 
exerted his powerful influence in his behalf. 
Proud of the rising reputation of his subject, 
the King of Denmark sent him a congratu- 
latory note, with a considerable sum for his 
expenses ; Hansen, the architect of the new 
palace at Copenhagen, engaged him to ex- 
ecute some statues for the decoration of the 
large saloons; the Countess Woronzoff 
ordered several marble groups, and com- 
missions began to flow in upon him from 
crowned heads and the leading connoisseurs 
of sculpture in Europe. Everywhere he 
was beginning to be recognized as the 
equal, if not the superior, of Canova, his 
early teacher, and as the restorer of the 
long-lost art of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
The Academy of Florence, the most re- 
nowned in Europe, elected him one of its 
professors ; a distinction which was speedily 
followed up by a simWar appointment in 
the Copenhagen Academy. Greatly cheered 
by these proofs of universal appreciation, 
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and with his health restored and his pecu- 
niary circumstances much improved, Thor- 
valdsen, now in his thirty-fifth year, re- 
solved to remain in Rome and work steadi- 
ly, notwithstanding a most flattering and 
tempting invitation from the Crown Prince 
of Denmark, as President of the Danish 
Academy, to return to his native city for a 
time. Such being the associations connect- 
ed with Jason, we were not surprised that 
he should have regarded it as his favourite 
statue. In the eighth room of the museum 
there is a statue of Hope, after an ancient 
Greek idea, in which he seems to have ex- 

ressed all the pathos of his nature ; and, as 
if practically —— upon the name of his 
first patron, he executed a model of him- 
self in his seventieth year, leaning on a 
figure of Hope, which may be seen in the 
corridor. And yet the truth must be told: 
with a strange and unaccountable insensi- 
bility to the claims of Mr. Hope upon him, 
he delayed finishing the marble statue of 
Jason for no less than twenty-five years, al- 
though he had received part of the price in 
advance, and lmd been frequently reminded, 
and sometimes in pretty sharp terms, of his 
engagement. Want of leisure could not 
have been urged as the excuse, for he had 
found time to execute a hundred commis- 
sions for others during the long interval ; but 
the plea offered by his friends is that he 
was engaged in working out new ideas, 
which were more congenial to him than an 
old subject, and that an artist’s engage- 
ments cannot be measured by the rules 
that apply to ordinary merchandise. 

That portion of the museum called 
Christ’s Hall is one in which the spectator 
is disposed to linger long. It contains casts 
of the statues of Christ and the Apostles ; 
but, as these can be seen in marble in the 
Frue Kirke or metropolitan church, of Co- 
penhagen, they should be inspected there 
also, in order to form a correct idea of their 
matchless beauty. This church is one of 
the most interesting in Europe. Its inte- 
rior is severely simple in its architecture, 
but very grand and imposing in its propor- 
tions. It has no other ornaments save the 
works of Thorvaldsen. These are so ar- 
ranged as to form one harmonious whole — 
an epic in marble from the portico to the 
altar. The pediment is ornamented by an 
alto-relievo of John the Baptist preaching in 
the wilderness; while the frieze over the 
entrance represents the triumphant entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem. On both sides 
of the great central aisle are ranged colas- 
sal marble statues of the Apostles — six on 
each side; St. Paul being substituted for 
Judas. It was originally intended that 
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these statues should fill niches in the walls 
of the church, which the architect had made 
for the purpose ; but when they came home, 
and were unpacked, they were found much 
too large for the niches, which had cunse- 
quently to be filled up, and the statues 
were erected where they now stand. Thor- 
valdsen, it was well known, greatly disliked 
the common fashion of exhibiting works of 
art in niches, which he regarded as an in- 
genious method of lessening the labour of 
the sculptor and concealing defects behind. 
He wished that his statues should be seen 
on all sides, and found complete in every 
part; and therefore, instead of remonstra- 
ting with the authorities, which he knew to 
be useless, he adopted the above simple ex- 
pedient of compelling the architect to 
accede to his wishes. The wisdom of this 

lan is obvious to every one who visits the 
ase Kirk; for nothing can exceed the 
grandeur of these twelve colossal figures — 
admirably lighted, standing out bold, and 
well-defined in all their exquisite symmetry, 
in the centre of the building. Each of the 
Apostles exhibits the individuality of char- 
acter indicated in the Gospels, and the 
traditional style of dress and habit; but 
all are noble in their simplicity. St. James, 
with his palmer’s hat slung behind him, was 
the sculptor’s favourite statue; bnt were I 
to give an opinion of their respective 
merits, I should prefer St. John, which, to 
my mind, admirably expresses the manly 
fire and womanly gentleness of Boanerges, 
the beloved disciple. St. Peter and St. 
Paul were the only statues entirely modelled 
by Thorvaldsen himself. The others were 
modelled from his sketches and under his 
own inspection by a few select pupils; he 
himself giving the finishing touches before 
they were cast in plaster. It seems that 
the execution of these statues was the dar- 
ling project of his life. No testimonial 
could have proved half so flattering to him 
as the order to prepare them in imperisha- 
ble marble for the principal church of Den- 
mark. ‘‘ Thus,” he was often heard to 
say, ‘* should an artist be honoured.” 

We walked between these magnificent 
figures with a feeling of solemnity and 
awe —an avenue of genius leading up to 
the principal object of attraction, the statue 
of Christ behind the altar. In front of it, 
in the centre of the chancel, is an exquisite- 
ly lovely statue of a kneeling angel bearing 
a large concha on its outstretched arms. 
This forms the font; and the first child 
christened from it was that of Professor 
Bissen —the favourite pupil of Thorvald- 
sen, who acted as sponsor — in the presence 
of the king, queen, and royal family. 
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None of the works of Thorvaldsen have 
attained half the celebrity of the statue of 
Christ; with none of them are we in this 
country so familiar. The first view of it is 
somewhat disappointing — for, contrary to 
the sculptor’s canon of art already noticed, 
it is placed in a niche surmounted by a 
heavy canopy of marble, supported by 
pillars. The projections of this background 
cast shadows which greatly interfere with 
the proper expression of the different parts 
of the figure. Were they removed alto- 
gether, and the statue seen in clear outline 
and relief in empty space, like the Apostles, 
its effect would be greatly enhanced. For 
an adequate idea of the Christ one should 
see the plaster cast in the Christ’s Hall of 
the museum, which has no canopy or niche 
to shadow it. There one is lost in admira- 
tion of its matchless beauty and expressive- 
ness. It is the most perfect representation 
I have ever seen of my ideal of our Lord. 
In my musing moments it often haunts me. 
It is certainly that ‘‘ thing of beauty” 
which is a ‘‘ joy for ever.” 

There are many, I am aware, who have 
conscientious scruples regarding any out- 
ward representation of Christ. The sub- 
ject is too high, too sacred for the sculptor 
or the painter. To a certain extent I sym- 
pathize with this iconoclastic feeling. I 
cannot but regard it as a most convincing 
proof of the divine origin of Scripture, that 
while in all human writings a description of 
the personal appearance of their subjects 
is given, there is not in the Four Gospels, 
or in any of the sacred writings, a single 
word, a single hint, upon which to found 
any description of our Lord’s personal ap- 
pearance. We have the fullest portrait of 
the moral and spiritual lineaments of Him 
whom, not having seen, we love; but there 
is nothing whatever told us of His bodily 
features — His voice, His figure, His habits. 
This fact shows us how intensely spiritual 
is our Christianity ; and I cannot but think 
it a wise intention of Heaven, owing to our 
proneness to cleave to some visible object 
of worship, that not a single authentic relic 
connected with the earthly life of our 
Saviour can be pointed out at the present 
day; and the type of His appearance usu- 
ally embodied in Christian art — with which 
we are all familiar, alike in the picture-book 
of the child and in Raphael’s Transfigura- 
tion on the walls of the Vatican —is a 
merely ideal conception, a work of the im- 
agination, resting on no preserved origi- 
nal, and having no warrant from Scripture. 

But while I sympathize thus far with the 
feelings of the iconoclasts, I should not 
wish to proscribe altogether artistic repre- 
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sentations of sacred subjects. To do so 
would be to banish pictures from our Bibles 
and to deprive young and old alike of the 
rich source of delight and instruction which 
they derive from illustrations of the Great 
Biography. I believe that the desire to 
have an outward semblance of Christ is an 
instinct of our nature; an instinct that be- 
gan to show itself practically from the 
earliest extant painting of pur Lord in the 
catacombs of St. Calixtus in Rome, through 
the writings of the Fathers, on to the high- 
est efforts of art in the paintings of the 
great masters; and so long as the repre- 
sentation is not worshipped as an idol, or 
made to minister in any way to a sensuous 
religion, whose spirituality has vanished 
amid the gorgeousness of its outward ap- 
pearance, — so long as it is regarded as a 
mere artistic embodiment, I cannot see any 
harm in it. At all events, when admiring 
the statue of Thorvaldsen, or the painting 
of Raphael, I do not feel that I am guilty 
of idolatry, or sinning against the spiritu- 
ality of my religion. I know that, as no 
human language could give an adequate 
description of our Saviour’s outward form, 
even though the Evangelists had attempted 
it, so no work of art can worthily describe 
the ideal of Christ in the mind and heart. 
But still I can derive deep pleasure from 
the highest efforts made by men to embody 
this ideal, and the loftier the work the 
higher does my own ideal, like a sky, rise 
above it, and the more I am convinced that 
the subject baffles representation. The 
very limitations of the statue or the paint- 
ing speak powerfully of the surpassing 
glory of the inspiring object. 

Previous to these efforts of Thorvaldsen, 
sculptors had sought their subjects entirely 
from profane history and poetry, and it was 
feared by his admirers that, from his inex- 
ae sengy in this new field, and want of re- 

igious susceptibility, he would not be able 
to do justice to sacred subjects. But the 
result agreeably disappointed all; and 
though the artist, in common with many 
other men of genius, it is more than prob- 
able, regarded only the poetical aspect, and 
not the saving influence of Christianity, and 
treated the Founder of it and His Apostles 
as he would have done the beautiful and 
noble creations of Homer’s genius, still no 
one can gaze upon his statue of Christ un- 
moved. It was indeed a labour of love to 
him. No other hands touched it save his 
own. The preliminary sketches occupied 
him a long time, and so many were destroy- 
ed before he was satisfied, that he almost 
despaired of succeeding. At first he re- 
presented our Saviour with His arms raised 
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to heaven as if in prayer, but afterwards he 
altered the model to its present attitude, as 
if in the act of blessing the assembled 
throng of worshippers, and uttering the in- 
vitation from St. Matthew’s Gospel, en- 
graved on the pedestal, Kommer til mig, 
**Come unto Me.” The drapery and atti- 
tude are singularly graceful, while the ex- 
ression of the countenance is exquisitely 
ovely. A holy, superhuman calm broods 
over every feature, speaks through that eye 
of sorrow, and reigns on that august brow. 
It is as perfect a representation in material 
form as man can make of the face of Him 
who endured the. contradiction of sinners 
against Himself, who pursued, amidst ills 
past finding out, the even tenor of His way, 
as placidly as the earth turns upon its axis, 
while winds and waves are raging around it, 
and who at the close of life said to His 
disciples, ‘‘ My peace I give unto you. Not 
as the world giveth give I unto you.” 
And yet, wonderfully perfect as the statue 
seems, it is recorded of Thorvaldsen that, 
when he had finished it, he was overwhelm- 
ed with melancholy, and when asked the 
reason he touchingly replied, ‘‘ My genius 
is decaying.” ‘*What do you mean?” 
said the visitor. ‘* Why, here is my statue 
of Christ ; it is the first of my works that I 
have ever felt satisfied with. Till now my 
idea has always been far beyond what IL 
could execute. But it is no longer so. I 
shall never have a great idea again.” This, 
it may be remarked, has been the case 
with all men of true genius, whether ex- 
pressing themselves in form, or word, or 
colour. It is only God Himself, as it has 
been finely said, who could look down upon 
His creation and behold that it was all very 
good. 

Having thus examined the principal ob- 
jects of interest on the ground-floor of the 
museum, and the casts of the statues and 
bassi-rilievi in Christ’s Hall, which are 
executed in marble in the Frue Kirke, we 
went upstairs to the second story. The 
rooms of this floor are filled with minor 
works of art, and with an immense number 
of busts, some of which are admirably 
done, while others are utterly unworthy of 
the genius of the sculptor. We were speci- 
ally interested in a plaster cast of the bust 
of Sir Walter Scott, and in a model of the 
famous statue of Lord Byron, which was 
refused admission into St. Paul's and West- 
minster Abbey, and was ultimately placed 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Hans Christian Andersen graphi- 


cally describes the interview between Byron 
and Thorvaldsen in Rome in his Méirchen 
meines Lebens. He says that, when the 









artist was modelling the bust, ‘‘ Lord Byron 
sat so uneasily in his chair, and kept chang- 
ing the expresssion of his features to such a 
degree, that he was at length obliged to re- 
quest him to keep his face still, and not to 
look so unhappy.” On Byron’s making 
answer that such was the usual expression 
of his countenance, Thorvaldsen merely 
replied, ‘* Indeed,” and went on with his 
work, producing an excellent likeness. 
Byron was dissatisfied with the expression ; 
but Thorvaldsen retorted that it was his 
own fault, he would look so miserable. A 
far more favourable impression was pro- 
duced by the visit of the great Scottish 
novelist in 1831. Though Sir Walter 
Scott strangely neglected, during his stay 
in Rome, to visit the Vatican, where so 
many of the greatest statues and paintings 
in the world are to be seen, he was never- 
theless very anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of Thorvaldsen in his studio. Owing 
to ignorance of each other’s language, the 
interview between the two great men was 
very short and awkward. But it made up 
in warmth for what it lacked in elegance 
and intelligibility. By signs and gestures, 
and much pressure of hands, they strove to 
convey their mutual regard; and when 
they parted they affectionately embraced, 
and followed each other with their eyes as 
long as possible. 

What strikes one chiefly in passing 
through the rooms of the museum is the 
enormous amount of work which Thorvald- 
sen accomplished. He was constitutionally 
lazy, and took a great deal of pleasuring in 
life, but he has notwithstanding left behind 
him upwards of seven hundred works of art, 
many of which required great labour and 
delicate handling. His life was indeed ex- 
ceptionally long, for he died in 1844 in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, and he began 
his art-career when very young. The ex- 

lanation usually given of the circumstance 
is, that he constantly kept a large number 
of pupils, and economized his own labour 
by availing himself of their aid in preparing 
models and carving statues up to a certain 
a, when he gave the finishing touches 

imself. But, notwithstanding this help, 
he must have been very industrious to have 
sketched and finished such a great variety 
of subjects, and executed so many statues 
single-handed. Though ‘lounging often in 
idleness, and mixing freely in all the gaieties 
of the highest society, yet, when the glow 
of creative energy seized him, he worked 
like one of those trolls or brownies in 
Scandinavian folk-lore, who were able to 
build a city in a single night. He himself 
has told us, regarding his noble statue of 
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Mercury, what was true of most of his pro- 
ductions. ‘* I immediately began modelling, 
I worked all the evening, till at my usual 
hour I went to bed. But my idea would 
not let me rest. I was forced to get up 
again. I struck a light and worked at my 
model for three or four hours, after which I 
again went to bed. But again I could not 
rest ; again I was forced to get up, and have 
been working ever since.” 

A suite of rooms in the upper story of the 
museum is devoted to a valuable and in- 
structive collection of paintings, Etruscan 
and Roman relics, antique coins, bronzes, 
vases, and other curiosities which Thor- 
valdsen had amassed during his long resi- 
dence in Rome. One small apartment con- 
tains the furniture of his sitting-room, 
arranged exactly as it was when he last 
occupied it. A Dutch clock on a table 
still marks the hour of his death, when, in 
accordance with a superstitious feeling com- 
mon to all Northern nations, it was stopped 
for ever. The cast of a bust of Luther, 
which he commenced on the morning of that 
day when his lifeless body was carried 
home from the Royal Theatre, stands beside 
it, and near at hand the black slate easel on 
which a day or two before he had drawn in 
white chalk a sketch for a new bas-relief 
called ‘* The Genius of Sculpture.” These 
affecting relics showed how death by apo- 
plexy overtook him in the full plenitude of 
his powers, and when his fruitful mind was 
still meditating future works. Of the several 
portraits of himself in the gallery of paint- 
ings, we were particularly interested in the 
one by his faithful friend Horace Vernet. 
It is said to be’ an admirable likeness, re- 
presenting the old man with a broad, open, 
fresh-coloured face, keen, light-blue eyes, 
and long white hair, standing out like a 
halo all round his head. 

The contrast between the departure of 
Berthel Thorvaldsen from Copenhagen — 
the son of a pocr carver of figure-heads 
for ships — sent out to study sculpture in 
Rome by the charity of the Danish Academy, 
and his return in a royal frigate as the 
wealthy and unrivalled sculptor, loaded 
with all the honours that art could bestow, 
is one of the most remarkable in the biog- 
raphy of great men. 

His journey northwards was more like 
the march of a popular king through his do- 
minions than the return home of a Danish 
artist. Every city through which he passed 
received him with public hospitality and 
rejoicing. Kings and courtiers vied with 
each other in entertaining him, and learned 
universities exhausted their vocabulary of 
praise in his favour. For days before his 
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arrival in Denmark, the popular enthusi- 
asm, from the king to the humblest peasant, 
was at the highest pitch. When he landed 
in Copenhagen, the excitement was alto- 
eo unprecedented; thousands became 
alf delirious with joy. And from that time, 
on to the day of his death, his life was a 
constant succession of banquets and levees. 
The newspapers greedily detailed every 
scrap of gossip they pone pick up about 
him, and his letters and petitions were so 
numerous that he found it impossible to 
read them, and had to employ a secretary 
for the purpose. On such terms of inti- 
macy was he with the royal family, that he 
could decline without embarrassment an in- 
vitation to dinner with the king, on the 
ground of a previous engagement, ‘“ set- 
ting aside the universal rule that an invita- 
tion from the sovereign cancels all others.” 
And whem he died and was buried, all 
Denmark went into mourning. 

What was the cause of this vast popular- 
ity? We cannot attribute it to a universal 
appreciation of sculpture. Of all the fine 
arts the sculptor’s, I should say, from the 
very nature of the subject, is the one least 
likely to be widely popular. Infants, it is 
well known, prefer colour to form; and it is 
only as they grow up that they learn to know 
and value the outlines of objects. Most 
people are in the infantile condition of 
mind; they like paintings, but they are 
slow to discover the colder and quicter ex- 
cellences of a statue or a frieze. The col- 
our of a flower is admired, when the ex- 
quisite contour of a snowy mountain 
against the blue sky evokes no feeling. 
Robertson of Brighton has remarked, that 
the contemplation of an exquiste form or 
outline is one of the purest and highest 
pleasures that one can have; but this im- 
plies an amount of culture and refinement 
to which comparatively few can attain. So 
long as the great majority of mankind are 
what they are, the gallery of paintings and 
the music saloon will be crowded, while the 
studio of the sculptor, where an equal or 
even greater amount of genius is displayed, 
will only be visited by a select few. It 
clearly, then, was not critical knowledge of 
art that created the Thorvaldsen mania in 
Denmark and throughout the Continent. 
A probable origin for it was the appreciation 
of the princes and great people of Europe, 
who at the time were deeply interested in 
antique art. Thorvaldsen was confessedly 


the greatest disciple of the classical school 
that had arisen since the genius of Greece 
drooped and wasted away under the yoke 
of Rome; and, therefore, his works suited 
the taste of the age. And when the great who 
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adored on critical grounds led the way, the 
humble who knew nothing about the matter 
obediently followed. Thorvaldsen became 
the rage — apart altogether from his merits 
— just as a singer or an acrobat, or even a 
dwarf, happens to become the rage. Den- 
mark, of course, being a small country, felt 
itself elevated by the extraordinary reputa- 
tion of one of its sons; and, therefore, as in 
duty bound applauded to the echo. 

A perusal of the various biographies of 
Thorvaldsen, by Plon, and Thiele, and 
Barnard, from which some of the preceding 
facts have been gleaned, leaves upon the 
mind an unfavourable impression of Thor- 
valdsen’s character. There must indeed 
have been something personally attractive 
about the man, otherwise he could not have 
inspired so much affection in the hearts of 
those with whom he came in contact. But 
his morality was very much on a level with 
that of the pagan heroes whose forms he 
delighted to model. His sculpture is as 
pure as the marble itself; but, alas! his es- 
cutcheon has more than one bar-sinister on 
it. It would serve no purpose to drag up 
again the discreditable parts of his life trom 
the deep waters of oblivion under which, so 
far as most people are concerned, they at 
present lie; but were they set in order, and 
exhibited in their unvarnished truth, they 
would afford a melancholy proof of the 
hopelessness of that gospel of art or beauty 
upon which so inany at the present day are 
setting their hopes as the great regenerator 
of mankind. It is undeniable that beauty 
has a refining and purifying influence ; that 
art has a tendency to elevate and ennoble the 
nature. They are God’s blessed agents of 
civilization. But it is a woeful mistake to 
suppose that they are suffcient for this pur- 
pose alone. Unmentionable, almost incon- 
ceivable depravity co-existed in Greece 
with sculpture, whose mutilated fragments, 
spared by time, have a loveliness which no 
modern art can hope to rival. We are 
shocked to see the grossest scenes and acts 
immortalized in those carved jewels, 
cameos, and intaglios, which are handed 
down to us from ancient times; the rarest 
skill and the loveliest material combining 
to shed lustre upon all that is most vile in 
man’s imagination and life. The cases of 
Byron, Edgar Poe, and Thorvaldsen, as well 
as of hundreds more, show to us that the fin- 
est poetic and artistic genius may be united 
with the disgraceful animalism of a satyr. 
It cannot be too often repeated, or too 
deeply impressed upon the mind, that the 
Gopel of Christ is the only means of puri- 
fying the heart and ennobling the life; and 
the beauty of poetry or sculpture, of paint- 
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ing or music, without it, can only move our 
sensuous nature, and create in many a 
keener relish for sensual pleasure. Beza- 
leel and Aholiab were filled with the Spirit 
of God in wisdom, and in understanding, 
and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship, in order to qualify them for 
constructing the Tabernacle according to 
the pattern shown in the Mount; and those 
who are artists among us, and we who 
enjoy their works, must both be possessed 
of the same heavenly spirit if the beauty 
of art is to produce on them and on us the 
purifying and ennobling influence which 
God intended. 


From The Spectator. 
AN AMERICAN AMBASSADOR’S PRIVATE 
VIEW OF ENGLAND.* 

WE are afraid we cannot take the view 
of the letters collected in the volume before 
us which the writer and his friends were 
inclined to hold. The bulk of them were 
the Ambassador’s private notes to his chief, 
Mr. Cass, and, as we learn from a foot- 
note, they were all read to the Cabinet, and 
were ‘‘listened to with great interest.” 
‘* Your facts and speculations,” says Mr. 
Cass, ‘‘ are just what we want, and what we 
can get nowhere else. I will say to you 
what I have said elsewhere, that since the 
days of Horace Walpole I have seen no 
more successful effort of this kind than is 
furnished by your life-like correspondence.” 
Evidently all concerned, both the writer 
and his correspondents, thought they were 
at the centre of events, and that the Ambas- 
sador, while enlightening his Government, 
was making a valuable contribution to his- 
tory. This is certainly not the case. Mr. 
Dallas was an average American gentleman, 

ossipping from London on English and 

Suropean affairs, but without informacion 
that was not open to all the world, and 
often with a singularly imperfect apprecia- 
tion of notorious facts. Every cock-and- 
bull story in. those pre-1860 years about 
Franco-Russian alliances, ruptures between 
France and England, menaces of an Anglo- 
French war, is retailed just as it might 
have been found in the newspapers of the 
day. Real events, such as the Plombiéres 
interview between Napoleon and Cavour, 


* A Series of Letters from London, Written during 
the Years 1856, '57, '58, ’69, and ’60. By George 
Mifflin Dallas, then Minister of the United States at 
the British Court. Edited by his daughter Julia. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co, London: 
Trubner and Co. 1869. 
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are noted and commented on with as little 
insight into their meaning as the outside 
world possessed — often with much less 
insight than was possessed by the leading 
European journals of the time. As to Eng- 
lish politics, we get nothing more than an 
echo of the loudest echoes of the day about 
the Indian Mutiny, the prospects of reform, 
the invasion panics, the Volunteer move- 
ment, the commercial treaty with France, 
and the other topics, which, mingled with 
foreign affairs, filled up the rather dull 
years just before 1860. Hint there is none 
of what was going on beneath the political 
surface of the hour — not the slightest men- 
tion of conversations with political leaders 
or followers as to the future of parties and 
the great home questions which were rising 
up. A shrewd foreign observer on the 
England of that time, who would really have 
condensed the ideas of the day on policy 
and studied England elsewhere than in some 
small coterie, would have accomplished a 
valuable work; but there is nothing of the 
sort here. Mr. Dallas was, in short, an 
outsider —an American agent in London, 
who was acquainted in the way of business 
with some English politicians and with for- 
eign colleagues, but who from defect of 
imagination or sympathy, so far as these 
letters show, did not even try to understand 
the world about him or the larger world of 
England. To compare his work with that 
of old ambassadors who were active in- 
triguers at the Courts they represented, or 
with the letters of Walpole, who was so 
much ‘‘in the game” of which he wrote 
and intimate with the principal actors, not 
to speak of personal qualifications for using 
the position, is to make Mr. Dallas ridicu- 
lous. No doubt it will be said that he was 
‘in the game,” transacting some diplomatic 
business with this country about Central- 
American squabbles, the great recruiting 
question, and the dismissal of Sir John 
Crampton; but seen at this distance, these 
were superficial questions enough, while 
Mr. Dallas hardly understood what connec- 
tion they had with our internal politics, — 
the insignificance of any English interest 
involved in them, the strength of the wish 
for peace where war could be avoided, and 
the usefulness of America to the Radical 
party as an object-lesson, though not as the 
source of political ideas. One subject of 
some historical interest he had to do with, 
the English abandonment of the right of 
search of American vessels in pursuit of 
slavers; but he sees in it little more than a 
triumph of American diplomacy, and not 
the progress of opinion on international 
questions. Qeccasionally he catches a fea- 
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ture in the character of the English Govern- 
ment, such as this: — 


**I do not think it enters into the policy or 
character of this Government or people ever to 
resume an international doctrine which they 
have once formally surrendered. They fight to 
the last for a false position which props a bad 
practice; but the instant they give it up, 
they rather hurry to deny they ever took it. 
This is a result of an exorbitant self-respect, 
the rivalries of political factions, and a quickly 
detective press.’’ 


But generally his actual business brings 
him little into contact with the real England, 
only the official persons with whom he had 
to deal and who settled small business as 
business, and larger matters under the in- 
fluence of motives with which he had noth- 
ing todo. The book, for all that, has its 
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life which is very instructive. It will not 
be made when America contains a highly 
cultivated political society, concentrating 
and guiding public opinion, the members of 
which have been accustomed to measure 
themselves with a similar class in other 
countries. This concern as to personal 
treatment, however, is partly caused by, 
and blended with, a real democratic curios- 
ity about a court and aristocracy, — a strug- 
gle between the conviction or prejudice that 
courts and aristocracies are ‘‘ barbarous,” a 
fear that one may yet be overawed and 
snubbed by the members of these barbarous 
institutions, and the feminine hope that one 
may survive contact with them, and reflect 
ever after the glory of the acquaintance. 
The condemnation of the thing sought after 
and prediction of its downfall do not de- 
ceive. When Mr. Dallas writes to Mr. J. 


uses, though not what the eulogy of Mr.| P. H 


Cass or the opportunities of an able Ameri- 
can Ambassador would lead us to expect. 
One of its principal uses is the light which 
it throws on the American idea of ambassa- 
doring to England, and indirectly the Amer- 
ican idea of England, —at least, if the 
private letters of Mr. Dallas and the recent 
conversations of Mr. Reverdy Johnson with 
a New York correspondent, of which they 
remind us, are to be taken as fair specimens 
of the current Yankee notions. We are 
not without warrant, at any rate, in accept- 
ing Mr. Dallas, considering the encourage- 
ment which he evidently had to continue his 
observations, and the naturalness of his 
tone to all his correspondents, which gives 
the impression of a thorough communion of 
spirit., What strikes an English reader is 
the anxiety displayed about the writer’s 
position and possible treatment. Although 
the ambassador had been going to another 
planet, he could not have been more con- 
cerned as to the strange world he was to 
encounter, and his heart is cheered by every 
instance of ordinary civility to which his 
high position entitled him from our Court 
and Ministers. ‘‘I confess myself,” he 
says at one place, ‘‘ agreeably disappointed 
by the hospitality and respect which have 
invariably been shown me.” We could not 
fancy the ambassador of any European 
country writing thus, though when we think 
of it, it is not unnatural in the diplomatists 
of a country which is less limited in its 
choice of representatives, and sends men 
who would not always as individuals be 
sure of an entrée among the class they 
officially mix with, or would at least feel a 
sense of strangeness and novelty in the 
society. The statement implies a confes- 


sion of difference in the ways of political 





**The ladies up-stairs are all well, and not 
yet tired, as I am heartily, of the gaieties 
of the great London season. I wish you would 
bring two or three of your circle over, and give 
them a chance while I am here (not long, mark 
that) to see the Court of Queen Victoria, as 
splendid now as it ever has been or ever will be. 
All this magnificence of ceremonial and preten- 
sion is fast being undermined, even among the 
proudest peers, by our republican principles ac- 
companied by our wonderful prosperity; and 
before any one of your children reaches fifty, it 
will have vanished, like the hues of a rainbow, 
for ever. Let them see it before it fades away.’’ 


—we know very well that the point is in 
the first two sentences, and that the last are 
only a tribute to democratic principle put 
in as a matter of form. Mr. Dallas either 
knows that he is rousing the envy of Mr. 
J. P. H.’s ** circle,” whose ladies have not 
enjoyed the gaieties of the London season, 
or he is reminding them in genuine friend- 
ship of a most tempting opportunity. The 
unction with which he writes about his 
presentation to the Queen. perhaps shows 
the sentiment better, though it is not quite 
free from the usual running-down formula. 
The italics are our own: — 


ss . . . . I have just returned from 
Buckingham Palace, having delivered to the 
Queen my credential. Her Majesty asked about 
the health of the President, about my former 
visits to this country, and so on. She is not 
handsome, but her expression of face and her 
manner are engaging, and very soon put her 
visitors at ease. I was also presented to Prince 
Albert, who stood by the Queen on her left, 
While in the Picture Gallery, I made the ac- 
quaintance of Lord Lansdowne, Sir George Grey, 
Earl of Harrowby, Count Coloredo (the Austrian 
Minister, recalled to be sent to Rome), Mr. Ver- 
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non Smith, of the Cabinet, and many others, 
who, I am happy to tell you, were in nowise re- 
pelled from the American Minister by his plain 
suit of black; but, on the contrary, made his 
time, while waiting her Majesty’s readiness, 
pass very pleasantly. My coat, which I am 
bold to say was as well made and of as good 
cloth as any in the Palace (except perhaps 
Prince Albert’s), came from the shop of a tai- 
lor in Philadelphia, Sixth above Arch, of the 
name of Kelly! ‘The truth appears to be that 
our common sense is gradually getting the bet- 
ter of traditional fooleries in honest reality, 
greatly improving social intercourse. 
a son of the minister we had in the United States, 
and who seems quite attached to our country, 
confessed, though himself an assistant of Sir Ed- 
ward Cust, the Master of Ceremonies, that these 
idle points of Court etiquette were gradually 
wearing out.”’ 


ir —, 


The same liking is shown in his unaffected 
wonder at the refinement of the members 
of the Royal caste who came to England at 
the Princess Royal's marriage : — 


** The Almanach de Gotha is enjoying its tri- 
umph in London. The hard names, complicated 
pedigrees, and endless titles of German royalty 
are exercising the oldest and best of us. The 
Palace swarms with the kindred of the Queen, 
actual and contemplated, for the wedding festiv- 
ities : — and I must frankly own that these Con- 
tinental foreigners, both male and female, are 
very conspicuous for refinement of manners, 
delicacy of look, and absence of affectation.”’ 


Mr. Dallas very soon gets to write famil- 
iarly enough of notables of every descrip- 
tion, and by and by he betrays and con- 
fesses a liking for the London season. 
Writing to his sister from the Isle of Wight, 
where he and his have been to get a ‘* swal- 
low of sea air,” he says: — 


** Sophia and the girls have been enchanted 
by a short absence from the London heat, smoke 
and dust, to which they have clung continuously 
for sixteen months; and I sincerely hope it may 
brace them to bear another of those delirious 
* seasons ’ two of which have gone roaring by.’’ 


In one of his last letters he is quite out- 
spoken, without any reservation : — 


**The mission is very different from that at 
St. Petersburg. There, 1 could yawn and doze 
without end; here, not an hour arrives without 
its budget, keeping me for ever either in the 
deeply reflective or the excitedly qui vive mood. 
Which post is the better? [am not yet old and 
cold enough to hesitate in preferring this. I am 
not disposed to be dead before [ die. After all, 
there is a charm in living fast, in being on the 
rack of vigilance, eagerness, hope, and hurrah, 
which goes at once not so much to the heart, as 
to the immortal spirit within. Of course, Iam 
referring to the enjoyments and bustle of the 
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intellect, not to those of sense. London has an 
immense field for these, just below the Court 
and above the Counter; and in that range vast 
herds, titled and untitled, the philosophers, the 
littérateurs, the lawyers, the clergy, the editors, 
the politicians, the experimentalists, on matter, 
mind, and morals, the painters, the sculptors, 
the musicians, the agriculturists, the florists, 
the photographers, &c., &c., &. Any man 
who will anchor himself in this tide of incessant 
and roaring movement, and give himself to each 
wave of the flood as it passes, must, if he don’t 
run mad, experience the highest degree of hu- 
man enjoyment. All this is the better for not 
being exclusively English. Every country and 
every language contribute to the result. And 
all of it is essentially and absolutely apart from 
the pantomimic finery of royalty, or the gross- 
ness of mere money-changing. No doubt, the 
individuals have each and all their repulsive 
qualities; but as a stirring whole, the thing is 
marvellous! ”’ 


No wonder he should have dreaded about 
the same time that his Anglomania was get- 
ting the better of him, and feel it neces- 
sary to protest once more against the bar- 
barity of caste. It is not difficult to sym- 
pathize with him, but equally impossible to 
avoid more than a suspicion that political 
society is really more advanced in old 
Europe than in America; that it is more 
specialized, various, and attractive, even by 
an educated American's admission ; and that 
it is also more really democratic, in spite of 
the commingling of traditional titles of 
social precedence and the base title of 
wealth with the more solid claims of culture 
and refinement. In that immense field 
which Mr. Dallas describes, —just below 
the Court and above the counter, p@rhaps 
rather a vague description, —there is, we 
suspect, more real liberalism, and more of 
the democratic idea of equality, without 
some of its odd social developments, than 
is to be found in non-European communi- 
ties. 

We have spent so much time in studying 
Mr. Dallas’s attitude towards Court and 
aristocracy that we have hardly room for 
other points. But we ought not to pass 
over his slavery to the American Demos, of 
which he constantly complains. ‘The posi- 
tion of an American ambassador, the obedi- 
ent servant of every unit of the sovereign 
people, cannot be a very enviable one. 
Fancy being required by a senator, too, to 
look ‘after his subscription for the Times 
and Illustrated News, and write a civil note 
about it. On the whole, though the ambas- 
sadors of another power we are more nearly 
concerned with are said to be supercilious 
to their masters individually, there is some 
virtue in a principle which makes a broad 
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distinction between an ambassador's duty 
to the community and his duty to indi- 
viduals. The ambassador is lowered when 
used as the Americans use theirs. Another 
thing to be noticed, is the remarkable — 
of hostility to England avowed throughout 
—previous to the American war. Mr. 
Dallas speaks of the Indian mutiny as an 
‘* indifferent stranger,” and unfeignedly re- 
joices in all English troubles, the secret 
source of the feeling being shown in an 
incidental phrase about the ‘* insolence ” of 
English statesmen and ruling classes, which 
may have had more to do with the bitter- 
ness of recent disputes than is sometimes 
thought. If there is any truth in this view, 
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our relations with America ought not to be 
a difficulty to a new race of politicians, not 
affected by the old traditions. We must 
add that there is an occasionally happy per- 
sonal sketch, as of Lord Palmerston at 
Broadlands, where Mr. Dallas had the 
pleasure of outshooting the veteran sports- 
man. If the book had been fuller of such 
sketches, it might not have been so unde- 
serving of Mr. Cass’s praise. There are 
some passages about one of her Majesty’s 
confinements which a careful editor should 
have omitted; nor is it good taste, if it is 
not even libellous, to publish a phrase 
about an eminent ex-diplomatist still living 
being considered ‘‘ prone to indirection.” 





Miss Yonak is writing in Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine some articles on Children’s Literature of. 
the Last Century. What she has to say is very 
good, but I venture to point out to her an omis- 
sion. I wonder if she, orthodox churchwoman 
as she is, has ever come across a little work by 
Janeway, a Nonconformist divine, entitled 4 
Token for Children. That book was one of the 
terrors of my childhood. I rather think it will 
be found on the list of the Religious Tract Soci- 
ety. It gives an account of ever so many little 
children who were amazingly good, and most 
fertile in pious reflections, But the worst of it 
is that they all died young —at the age of ten 
or twelve, The book is a good little book, full 
of tender feeling, but it is rather morbid in tone, 
and I know it gave me a very distinct notion, in 
the days of my infancy, that the development 
of a cherubic nature in children tends to short- 
ness of life. The child who reads this book has 
two alternatives offered him which are uncon- 
sciously presented as incompatible — Will he be 
a cherub, or willhe bea man? If he means to be 
a cherub he can never grow up to manhood. I 
have now, in my old age, bought that book and 
keep it as a curiosity. 


FABER’S SPEAKING MACHINE, 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir, — Your correspondent at Munich seems 
to describe the Speaking Machine there alto- 
gether as a novelty, but it is about twenty years 
since Faber exhibited in London a mechanism 


producing similar results in a most satisfactory 


manner, though I know not how far he may 
have since improved upon it. The figure was 
not at that time taken to pieces before spectators, 





but there was something very suggestive in the 
mode in which it was worked by a few keys fin- 
gered in various combinations —evincing, e.g., 
that the letter m has the same relations to 6 p as 
n has to d t, or ny tog k, and many other such 
points that should be mastered by comparative 
etymologists. It is probable that if such ma- 
chines could be generally accessible, or if a thor- 
ough account of their working were once pub- 
lished, it would be of great service to persons 
bent on methodically acquiring the pronuncia- 
tion of foreign languages, and that the theories 
of grammatical and phonetic writers might ad- 
vantageously be tested by some expedients of 
this kind, I should therefore be very sorry to 
anticipate with your correspondent that the 
machine and the idea may perhaps drop away 
together into oblivion and ruin; but it is to be 
feared that their development has been already 
retarded by the regretable neglect of the public, 
and I hope fervently that this injustice to the 
skill and merit of the inventor will be atoned 
(though it can no longer be repaired to him) by 
the more intelligent curiosity of a new gene- 
ration. —I am, Sir, &c., ° Cc. B.C. 


An American chemist has been demonstrat- 
ing that Dame Nature is ever faithful to her 
green robes, and that whenever they assume an 
autumnal tinge of red, it is merely from the 
chemical action of an acid. He has proved this, 
by placing under a receiver shreds of Nature’s 
robe which have been tanned and sunned toa 
ruddy brown or rusy red; and by the aid of 
ammoniacal vapours the browns and reds have 
disappeared, and have given place to the origi- 
nal verdant hue. Once a Week, 
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From The Spectator. 
THE PRIZE BABIES. 

Ir is really a very embarrassing task to 
inspect Prize Babies. Nothing short of 
that devouring and not unfrequently un- 
happy passion of devotion to the service of 
the public by which journalists are too often 
consumed, should ever induce us to under- 
take that exquisitely delicate duty again. 
It is not merely that the competing mammas 
are sensitive about the three hundred un- 
conscious rivals whom they nurse in rows, 
and that mother No. 57 casts savage 
glances at you if you appear interested in 
the eyes, arms and legs of baby No. 56. 
For that we were prepared, and their sor- 
row was in some instances harder to endure 
than their anger, as the little hero of a fam- 
ily sank gradually to his natural level 
amongst the gathered representatives of the 
metropolitan counties. But besides the 
indignation and the sorrow of the North 
Woolwich. competitors for the highest hon- 
ours of maternity for which we were pre- 
pared, there were shades of feeling among 
the competing mammas which we had not 
correctly, or, at least, adequately anticipa- 
ted, and especially there was a severe con- 
flict between the contending emotions which 
find expression as the dignity and the ambi- 
tion of motherhood; and this rendered it 
very difficult for them to combine ‘‘ sweet- 
ness” with ‘ light” in their exposition of 
their offsprings’ merits. When, for instance, 
we ventured to ask one of them, the happy 
mamma of a really lovely little boy of nine 
months old, with bright blue dancing eyes, 
—No. 46, we think, in the Exhibition, — 
whether there was any published catalogue 
of the rival infants, we were told, with a 
certain acridity which severely wounded 
the sensitive nature of the inquirer, that, 
** After all, it was not a cattle show,” — an 
observation the wideness of which from its 
mark we could not help gently explaining 
to the lacerated maternal feelings which 
originated it. The object of a catalogue, 
even in the case of a cattle show, as we 
pointed out, is not simply to put a price on 
the individual specimens exhibited (inas- 
much as, in the case of the noblest dogs at 
least, the price reserved is very often a 
merely prohibitory price, intended to pre- 
vent any sale, and not to determine one of 
its chief conditions), but to convey to the 
visitor information which will tend to en- 
hance his estimate of the beauty of the crea- 
ture, and to explain some of the conditions 
under which that beauty was attained. 
Why, for instance, might it not have been 
told us, in a printed list concerning this | 
very baby, No. 46, that his age was nine} 
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months, that he had been born and had 
lived in the metropolis, that he had attained 
the glory of four teeth, with any other par- 
ticulars of his education such as might en- 
courage other London mothers to hope for 
equally lovely results from his bright exam- 
ple. The injured mother in question saw 
the irrational nature of her taunt when it 
was thus judiciously explained to her, saw 
it the better perhaps for the undisguised 
admiration bestowed upon her boy, — (it is 
only fair to say she had been irritated by a 
blundering inquiry whether it was a boy or 
a girl, a query on the intrinsic irrationality 
of which mothers, well knowing the truth 
themselves, are apt to be unduly sensitive), 
— but her case will help to show our read- 
ers the very delicate and embarrassing na- 
ture of the task through which a baby critic, 
especially if not experienced in the various 
signs of baby physics and metaphysics, has 
to go. All these competing mothers have a 
half-feeling that they are sacrificing them- 
selves in order to win glory for the youthful 
brows on which they gaze so fondly, and 
not glory only, but it may be the funds 
wherewith to adorn their young persons in 
a costume more worthy of their merits ; — 
and like all people who sacrifice themselves 
to others without fully counting the cost, 
they are apt to be nervous and susceptible, 
up to the point of the bitterest intolerance, 
when they do not find their act of self-sacri- 
fice duly rewarded. But this is not the end 
of embarrassmerts. When the mammas 
are not on the watch for offence, but willing 
to accept in the best light any inquiry which 
can be interpreted as implying admiration, 
there are other embarrassments. They will 
affectionately whip up the little creatures’ 
clothes to elicit a deeper admiration in the 
beholder, — an admiration which no doubt 
a properly educated technical critic would 
bestow without the slightest awkwardness, 
— but in the effort to articulate which, an 
elderly critic more accustomed to the dis- 
crimination of literary features than fat little 
infant limbs, falls into embarrassment, 
feebly articulating, perhaps, ‘* Ah, very ad- 
mirable ! — nice to slap and pinch!” to the 
horror of the exhibiting mamma. We are 
told that on such occasions the visitor ought 
to have felt its flesh, not for the purpose of 
a comfortable pinch, but to determine, as 
Mr. Wackford Squeers did with little Wack- 
ford, whether that flesh were firm or flabby ; 
but then, even if it had occurred to us, that 
investigation would not have deeply inter- 
ested us, — and we doubt if it would inter- 
est the public. Indeed, just as the raven 
in ‘*the happy family” asked what advan- 
tage it could have been to him, even if he 
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had made a hole in the bottom of his cage, 
‘*to drop a guinea-pig’s eye into Regent 
Street,” — so we do not see how we should 
have been the better, even if we had over- 
come our natural reluctance to knead infan- 
tine limbs in the proper technical fashion, 
for mentioning to our readers that No. 59 
had firm, well-set flesh on his little corpora- 
tion, while No. 60 was too compressible. 
When one overweeningly proud mother 
exhibited her baby beyond what was either 
necessary for judicial criticism or respectful 
to its future career, — mothers should really 
remember that their babies might suffer 
acutely in future life from knowing that they 
had been exhibited after this humiliating 
fashion to the world, — we thought we heard 
a shy and very unprofessional amateur 
mutter ‘* Don’t!” as = dropped his eyes, 
— after which display of excessive suscepti- 
bility he covered his retreat by becoming 
feverishly anxious to know how many teeth 
the child had cut, and painfully incoherent 
on the subject of dentition generally. But 
even so, he was again put out of counte- 
nance by mamma’s searching the mouth for 
the two gems which had already burst the 
veil of gum, and holding the mouth invit- 
ingly open for him to satisfy himself by his 
own researches of the accuracy of her deposi- 
tions. It is a valuable fact, of which the 
visitor to a baby show soon becomes aware, 
to his own incalculable benefit, that any 
mama feels it a personal compliment to be 
asked how many teeth her baby has cut, 
and that she looks upon the person who 
asks the question as in some way specially 
favourable to her child, as well as generally 
devoted to the interests of civilization. 
This is the more remarkable because, if we 
do not too hastily generalize the net result 
of the answers given to this, as it strikes us, 
very impertinent, but apparently gratifying 
and complimentary, question, by the various 
mothers, it would appear that the number of 
teeth, at a given age, varies inversely as the 
bulk of the child; or, to put it more scien- 
tifically, as the number of cubic feet (we do 
not mean to refer to the child’s extremities) 
in its body, — the somewhat puny, or white, 
or sickly infants, having invariably about 
twice as many teeth at the same age as the 
little infant Samsons or Guy Livingstones, 
who stretch out their lazy limbs with a sort 
of premature enjoyment of their germinal 
muscles, on the maternallap. Perhaps it is 
a merciful thing that the mothers who have 
nothing else to be proud of should be able 
to expatiate on the teeth of their offspring, 
and therefore we would not wish to draw 
too much attention to the supposed law 
which we have discovered, lest we should 
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deprive maternity of a consolation ; but it is 
well for every visitor to be aware that 
mothers regard the production of teeth as 
an early accomplishment, which it is as 
much a credit to their babies to acquire 
rapidly as it is to rather older children to 
walk, or talk, or learn their letters. Con- 
sidering what a trouble teeth are from the 
beginning to the close of life, we should cer- 
tainly have thought it a greater credit to 
postpone this branch of human development 
sine die, if it might have been; but it is ob- 
vious that the mother of the baby, par excel- 
lence — (No. 59, which the attendant police- 
man dignified by publicly calling it a ‘* whop- 
per,” and pan of it without the slight- 
est disguise as quite sure of the first prize 
offered for heavy and healthy infants under 
a year), felt it just the only bitter drop in 
her cup of happiness that she could confess 
to but two teeth quite ‘‘ through,” — a third, 
she averred, was ‘‘ coming,” — while other 
competing mothers could boast of four or 
five conspicuous in infants of the same or a 
less age. 

On the whole, we can scarcely say that 
the exhibition of so many babies is an ex- 
hilarating sight. When the stout beef 
sandwiches came round for the nurses or 
mothers, and the jaws of the mother ap- 
pended to each number began masticating 
them in succession,— a wave, as it were, of 
transmitted motion passing down the series 
of mouths, while the babies slept, or 
whined, or crowed, as their dispositions 
prompted,— the show was terribly like that 
to which the indignant mother with whom 
we conversed denied its similarity, a dog 
show,—though with difference enough to 
make the resemblance painful. The dogs 
at least are usually,— unless when a brood 
of puppies is exhibited,— beyond the pulpy 
stage, but the prize babies, as the age of 
none of them exceeded a year, were neces- 
sarily pulpy, and their heads, as is, we be- 
lieve, universal with babies, not yet hard- 
ened and cooled down to the solid consis- 
tency of ordinary brains. Evidently such 
little creatures are meant for comparative 
retirement and seclusion. They are not, 
like children of three years old and puppies 
of three months, in a condition adapted for 
public life. And the mere association of 
the idea of competition with substances so 
very soft and inchoate, produces a revul- 
sion of feeling amounting almost to horror 
before the show has been completely seen. 
To crown the anguish, the proprietors of 
the North Woolwich Gardens, who have, 
we suppose, invented the show to increase 
the attractions (not by any means intrinsi- 
cally great) of their pleasure-grounds, re- 
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serve to the last the inspection of the 
‘* triplet,” or trine, the three poor little 
Erith babies who entered the world to- 
gether some three weeks ago, and com- 
menced their public career almost as soon 
as their life. e imagine that the triplet 
is considered a sort of stirrup cup or bonne- 
bonche for the parting guest. It is de- 
gon with other specimens supposed to 
e less note-worthy in a tent outside the 
principal apartment of the show, and which 
stands to the main room something in the 
relation of Madame Tussaud’s chamber of 
horrors to her ordinary wax-work exhibi- 
tion. An official stands at the door of the 
said tent to warn the unwary intruder that 
he who enters there cannot again return 
into the show, except by paying another 
sixpence at the usual entrance, and return- 
ing along the line of steamy babies once 
more. But that information, so far from 
being unwelcome, entirely corresponded 
with our wishes. A law absolutely pro- 
hibiting entrance would at that moment 
have seemed to us almost demanded by 
public taste. Indeed, could we but have 
escaped the triplet we should have been 
glad. But the poor little triplet was but 
too visible, and certainly there seemed to 
be about as much life divided among its 
three individualities as would have been 
adequate for one. With a rapidly acceler- 
ating sense of horror we fled from the 
scene. Except the little Guy Livingstone, 
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stretching his heroic limbs with the expres- 
sion of an infant Hercules,— that blue-eyed 
boy, who had really, by some marvel of 
nature, attained humour before he was one 
year old,—and a rosy-cheeked Guildford 
girl, who seemed to have the fresh air of 
the chalk downs still on her face, the babies 
were, on the whole, a very painful specta- 
cle. It was painful, too, to see the mothers, 
so often unconscious that their babies were 
very ordinary babies indeed, and sometimes 
even marked by special defects. There 
was one mother evidently hoping for a prize 
for a baby who had a bad east in its eye; 
the number of pasty-looking babies, whose 
mothers were confident of success, was ex- 
ceedingly numerous; and, on the whole, 
we might say of the mothers present that 
they were wrapt in a perfect cloud of envia- 
ble idealism as to the comparative merits 
of the bantlings in their arms. Apart from 
the various embarrassments involved in 
this melancholy exhibition of pulpy cellular 
tissue, there is something cruel in collect- 
ing together a number of mothers under 
illusions so complete, without taking any 
means more gentle than the abrupt declara- 
tion of the jury of matrons and nurses, to 
break the shock of their disappointment. 
The steam of the poor little prize babies 
rises up to the skies in protest against these 
orgies of competitive fanaticism, these vio- 
lations of every principle of taste. 





A paper read at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Birmingham, is interesting to all 
concerned in the iron trade, for it treats of fur- 
ther Utilization of the Waste Gas from Blast 
Furnaces. <A few years ago, all the gas that 
rushed from the top of the furnaces was abso- 
lutely wasted : then experiments were tried, and 
it was found that a portion at least of the gas 
could be intercepted and made to heat the boiler 
of the steam-engine. Then, in the Cleveland 
district (north-east Yorkshire) bigger furnaces 
were built, seventy-five feet high instead of forty 
feet, in order that the gas might be further econ- 
omized by passing through a taller column of 
the material to be melted than it did in the low 
furnaces. This upper stratum of material ab- 
sorbs heat from the gas, is somewhat softened 
thereby, and is of course melted with a less ex- 
penditure of fuel when it descends to the bottom 
ofthe furnace. The saving thus effected amounts 
to rather more than four hundred weights of 
coke for each ton of iron produced. Hence it 
will be seen, that in the manufacture of iron an 





important economy has been achieved by results 
of intelligent observation; and we have the more 
satisfaction in making these facts known, as we 
understand that experiments are still continued 
with a view to further advantage. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


A NEW KIND OF CoTToN CALLED Bunty is 
now extensively cultivated in the Philippine Is- 
lands, through the exertions of a missionary, 
Father Rivas. The tree which produces it is of 
very large size; it begins to yield in its fourth 
year; after the fifth it has generally attained 
the thickness of a man’s body. Its pods meas- 
ure from three to four inches; a hundred of 
them will make up three pounds of cotton, which 
cleansed, are paid for at the rate of nine pias- 
tres (45 fr.) per hundredweight. 

Popular Science Review. 














TAU CORON. 


From The Spectator. 
TAU CORON. 


Some time inthe earlier half of last year 
an obscure star in the constellation of the 
Northern Crown, which had hitherto been 
barely noticed by the astronomers, was 
observed suddenly to blaze up till it almost 
equalled the lustre of a star of the first 
magnitude. A similar phenomenon had 
been known to occur more than once before, 
but then for the first time science was pos- 
sessed of appliances which enabled it to 
determine the cause. It was discovered by 
the help of the spectroscope that the sud- 
den increase of brilliance was due toa con- 
flagration of hydrogen, and it was calcula- 
ted that this increase of light implied an 
increase of heat given off which would raise 
by seven hundred and eighty times the tem- 
perature of any bodies that might be within 
the range of its influence. That the fixed 
stars have planetary systems dependent 
upon them is nothing more than a probable 
conjecture ; but it is tolerably certain that 
our san in his constitution, &c., resembles 
the stars. And further, it has been ob- 
served by the same wonderful instrumen- 
tality of the spectroscope that there do take 

lace in him burnings of hydrogen similar 
in kind to the tremendous conflagration 
which seems to have occurred in 7’ Corone. 
What effect upon our world such a contla- 
gration in the sun — obviously not an im- 
possible event — would have may be very 
easily understood. Everything would be 
instantaneously turned into vapour. The 
philosophers are kind enough to say that 
such a catastrophe is not likely to happen, 
but they would themselves allow that they 
have no data by which to calculate the 
probability. 

It has always been a commonly received 
belief in Christendom, generally, it is true, 
dormant, but sometimes, as notably at the 
end of the tenth century, awakening into 
an intensely anxious expectation or fear, 
that the history of the world was to be 
terminated by some such catastrophe. A 
passage in the Second Epistle of St. Peter 
(iii. 7-12) has always been supposed to 
predict very plainly such an end to the 
— order of things. Some theologians 

ave speculated more or less ingeniously on 
the natural causes which might bring it 
about. But there has certainly been of 
late years a tendency, and that among per- 
sons in no wise inclined to scepticism, to 
take a different view of the matter. Doubt 
has been thrown,—we confess that we 
cannot see with what reason, — upon the 
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force that this second epistle is of doubtful 
authenticity. And generally there bas been 
a disposition to attaeh less weight to par- 
ticular passages of Scripture as compared 
with the general tenor of its teaching. A 
still more powerful cause is the different 
view which is now taken of the relation be- 
tween the Church and the world. ‘The be- 
lief once held universally except by a few 
exceptional thinkers that the Chu:ch was 
the means of saving certain individuals, 
more or less numerous, out of a world 
doomed to destruction, has been giving way 
to a belief that the world itself is to be 
saved, is to be brought into the divine 
order for which the Church is a witness. 
To the first belief nothing could seem more 
reasonable than that the number of the elect 
being complete, the evil residuum should 
be destroyed; to the second, implying as 
it does the notion of a continuous advance 
and improvement, a catastrophe which shall 
sweep everything away just when its highest 
point of excellence shall have been reached 
appears wholly unintelligible. 

Lhe difficulty, it may be allowed, is enor- 
mous, but it may be doubted whether it 
does not become even greater when the 
matter is regarded from the point of view 
of an atheistic philosophy. A believer is 
accustomed to encounter it daily in another 
shape. Death is, as far as we can see, an 
end to the history of the individual man as 
utter and as unmeaning as the catastrophe 
of a conflagration would be to the history 
of the world. A man has been advancing, 
growing in moral or intellectual height, 
gathering stores of learning or experience, 
and then everything seems to be wasted, 
wasted for all that we can be said to know 
as opposed to what we may believe, as 
utterly as the accumulated works of the 
ages would seem to be wasted by the 
burning-up of the world. But then we be- 
lieve, or perhaps we should rather say, try 
to believe, that these things are not wasted, 
that the learning and working of this life 
are as an education for another life that is 
beyond it, that the man may possibly take 
as a starting point in another existence any 
height of knowledge or goodness to which 
he may have attained inthis. Is there any- 
thing to hinder us transferring the argu- 
ment to the analogous case of the whole 
human race and its dwelling-place? May 
it not be that some seemingly but not really 
destructive process may be needed to 
sublime, so to speak, humanity, just as 
death is needed to sublime the individual ; 
that in ‘‘new heavens and a new earth” 


ordinary interpretation of the passage in | there will be the starting-point of any re- 
St. Peter. It has been argued with more’! sults that have been reached here? 
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It is to be observed, to return to the 
illustration of death, that the latest and 
most complete development of the philoso- 
phy which denies the existence of God and 

ersonal immortality has attempted to sat- 
isfy the feeling which makes men refuse to 
believe that the extinction of the individ- 
ual implies the loss of all that he has ac- 
quired. Comtism offers for the comfort 
and hope of men the notion of a collective 
Humanity, which is ‘the heir of all the 
ages,” of all personal effort and —- 
ment. And some such belief, though not 
elaborated after the manner of Comtism 
into a religion, must be a part of every 
philosophy which would not be wholly ma- 
terialistic. But it is obvious that this 
notion of a collective Humanity, if it is to 
have any value at all, must include the 
attribute of permanence. It may seema 
very poor thing at the best, but it is abso- 
lutely nothing without this. If we are to 
abandon our hopes of personal immortality, 
if we are to be content with absorption into 
this collective existence, if we are called 
upon to labour and deny ourselves in order 
that this may grow richer and more noble, we 
may at least demand the assurance that it 
shall be immortal. The notion that the ac- 
cident which may put an end to the exis- 
tence of the particular being may be re- 
peated on some colossal scale, and put an 
end to the existence of the Universal, is 
absolutely intolerable. The world, it is 
true, is an insignificant speck in the Uni- 
verse, one of the smaller dependents of 
one of the smaller stars, vastly more insig- 
nificant, as far as relative magnitude is 
concerned, than a single anthill in the midst 
of a prairie that stretches for hundreds of 
miles. The destruction of it, it may be 
said, would no more concern the whole 
order than it would concern the prairie if 
the anthill were trampled into atoms by the 
rush of a herd of buffaloes. But we differ 
from the ants in having a past and expect- 
ing a future. Every faith and every philos- 
ophy that has any acceptance or perma- 
nence has attempted to satisfy this expec- 
tation. Most religions have included the 
notion of a personal immortality, and 
Christianity has given to it its most definite 
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shape; some, like Buddhism, have substi- 
tuted for this absorption into Deity ; Com- 
tism sets forth absorption into Humanity. 
As we cannot expect to find demonstrative 
proof which shall decide between the the- 
istic and atheistic theories, we are con- 
strained to fall back upon the presumption 
which this fact affords. We shrink back 
with a repugnance which possesses all the 
probable truth of an instinct from a system 
which, having first instructed us that per- 
sonal immortality is a figment of the imagi- 
nation, and that there is no God into whom 
we may be absorbed, has no alternative to 
offer in which the future which we demand 
may with certainty be found. The mind 
refuses to entertain the idea of so absolute 
an annihilation, to believe that, as some re- 
cent novelist puts it, the sole elegy over 
our perishing world will be that ‘* Some 
man in Jupiter will say to his wife, ‘See, 
my dear, a shooting star!” or if, as many 

hilosophers think, the planets are without 
inhabitants, shall pass into nothingness un- 
noticed by any created or uncreated being. 
It is difficult to imagine that human action 
could retain any moral vitality under the 
pressure of such a belief as this. Even the 
gloomiest Calvinistic conceptions of God 
and the divine purposes would be prefera- 
ble to it. 

There is, indeed, possible another hy- 
pothesis, which may, we should suppose, 
coexist with either a theistic or an atheistic 
theory. We imagine what may be called 
‘* a law of natural selection” at work among 
the various bodies which constitute the uni- 
verse ; we may suppose that thus our loss 
**would subserve a higher gain,” that the 
annihilation of ourselves and our world 
would be nothing more than one of those 

erpetually occurring destructions of the 
individual by help of which higher orders 
of being are evolved. Of this hypothesis 
we will say, for the present at least, noth- 
ing more than this, — how gigantic are the 
postulates which it demands! Is it m any 
sense easier to accept than the old-world 
notion of a God, whom, after all, it is not 
more difficult to trust with the fate of the 
world than with the fate of ourselves ? 








“THE GRAND.” 


*¢ Climacteric, climacteric,’’ so accent Webster 


laces, 


Nay, ‘‘ Climactéric,’’ Johnson says, revised on 


Walker’s basis : 


j Penultimate, or antipen, it’s all the same to 


me, 
While the unpleasant fact remains that I am 
Sixty THREE. 
Punch. 











